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UNITED STATES CENSUS 
OFFICIAL NOTICE TO ALL AMERICANS LIVING OVERSEAS 


e The Decennial Census is now being taken. 


e Make sure you are counted in the 1970 Census --all Americans 
are counted, whether at home or abroad. 


e Get your census form from any U.S. embassy or consulate. 


e Fill out and return your census form by April 1, or as soon 


afterward as possible. 


e By law, your answers are confidential--the results are used 


only for statistical purposes. 


¢ Remember: All Americans are counted every ten years; 
be sure you are included. 


This notice is being displayed in Posts throughout the 
world. Its aim is to make the Census of Americans 
Overseas as complete as possible. 

The Decennial Census is required by the United States 
Constitution. Certain of the counts of Americans over- 
seas will be used in the apportionment of Representa- 
tives among the States. Furthermore, general statistics 


on Americans overseas are of great interest to many 
government and private agencies. 

American employees of the State Department (as well 
as all other Federal agencies) are required to file a 
Census form. They should also help publicize the Census, 
at the very least by informing Americans who might 
otherwise not know about it. A supply of these notices 
is available at all Posts for display in other places. 
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THE COVER—This was the 
scene in the International Con- 
ference Room as President 
Nixon arrived for a ceremony 
at which he proclaimed in force 
the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. 
See story on page 2. Photo by 
Robert H. McNeill, OPR/VS. 
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“, . A FIRST MILESTONE . .” 


President Proclaims Non-Proliferation Treaty in Force 


President Nixon proclaimed the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons to be in force at a 
formal, historic ceremony held March 
5 in the flag-bedecked International 
Conference Room of the Department. 

The President, in signing a Procla- 
mation of the Treaty, termed the in- 
strument banning the spread of nu- 
clear weapons “a first milestone on 
the road to reducing the danger of 
war.” 

Under the Treaty, the nuclear pow- 
ers agree not to provide atomic weap- 
ons to non-nuclear states and the 
non-nuclear countries pledge not to 
acquire them. 

At the Department ceremony, com- 
pleting the process of bringing the 
treaty into force, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and six other coun- 
tries deposited Instruments of Ratifi- 
cation. Parallel ceremonies were held 
in Moscow at which Premier Alexei 
N. Kosygin of the Soviet Union pre- 
sided, and in London. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty was 
signed by the United States, as well as 
Britain and the Soviet Union, July 1, 
1968. 


At the time, President Johnson 
hailed the Treaty as “the most im- 
portant international agreement since 
the beginning of the nuclear age.” 

However, the Treaty could not go 
into effect until Instruments of Rati- 
fication were deposited in either 
Washington, London, or Moscow by 
at least 43 nations, including the U.S., 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom. 

During the Department ceremony, 
President Nixon was seated at the 
center of the dais in the International 
Conference Room, with Secretary 
Rogers at his right, and Gerard Smith, 
Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (ACDA), and 
William C. Foster, former ACDA 
Director, at his left. 


Also on the dais was John R. 
Stevenson, the Legal Adviser to the 
Department. 


At the request of Secretary Rogers, 
who opened the proceedings, Mr. 
Stevenson announced that Instru- 
ments of Ratification had previously 
been deposited in Washington by 34 
countries. 

Mr. Stevenson asked the represen- 
tatives of those countries to rise mo- 
mentarily as he called the names of 
the countries in the order in which 


they had deposited their Ratification 
Instruments. 

Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, then received the Instru- 
ments presented for deposit by repre- 
sentatives of Ethiopia, Malaysia, 
Laos, Mali, Jamaica and Liberia. The 
Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, Anatoly N. Dobrynin, deposit- 
ed his country’s Ratification Instru- 
ments and Ambassador Smith fol- 
lowed with the United States Instru- 
ments of Ratification. The United 
Kingdom had deposited its ratification 
on November 27, 1968. 

A capacity crowd of over 500 at- 
tended the impressive ceremony, 
which included Members of Congress, 
as well as many foreign diplomats 
and United States officials. 

In brief remarks, Secretary Rogers 
called the ceremony “an event of 
unique significance to the security of 
the entire world.” 

“By signing this Treaty, 97 nations 
have signified their intention that nu- 
clear war weapons not be transferred 
to non-nuclear countries, and that any 
transfers of nuclear materials for 
peaceful uses be made only under 
international safeguards. 

“Now, 47 of those nations, by rati- 
fying the Treaty and depositing their 
ratifications in Washington, London, 
or Moscow, are making the Treaty a 
binding international obligation.” 

President Nixon said in his re- 
marks: 

“With the completion of this cere- 
mony, this Treaty is now in force and 
has become the law of the land. 

“Mr. Secretary, I would like to be 
permitted something beyond that for- 
mal statement which puts the Treaty 
in force. 


“I feel that on an occasion like 
this, an historic occasion, it is well to 
pay tribute to some of those, both in 
our Government and in other Govern- 
ments, who have been responsible for 
the success in negotiating this Treaty. 

“First, in our own Government, I 
should point out that the Treaty spans 
three Administrations—the Kennedy 
Administration, the Johnson Admin- 
istration, and its completion in this 
Administration. 

“It was primarily negotiated dur- 
ing the Johnson Administration. And 
we very much regret that he was un- 
able to attend this ceremony due to 
an illness, which I understand will be 





certainly temporary. We trust that 
if he is looking on television that he 
has seen this ceremony and the cul- 
mination of, I know, what was one of 
his major objectives during his Ad- 
ministration, the ratification of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

“Having spoken of President John- 
son and his Administration, I think 
it is also appropriate to speak of the 
negotiating team. Seated at this table 
is William C. Foster. In speaking of 
him, I speak of all the men who 
worked with him. 

“I can speak with some experience 
in that respect. I remember on two 
occasions when I was in Geneva— 
when I was out of office with no influ- 
ence in the Administration in Wash- 
ington and very little influence in my 
own Party—Mr. Foster felt so strong- 
ly about this Treaty that he took 
much of his time to explain it and 
also to present the facts in an effective 
way as to why the Treaty was in the 
best interest of the United States, as 
well as the other nations involved. In 
other words, what was involved here 
was not only negotiation on his part 
and on the other members of his team, 
but a very effective and necessary 
program of education. 

“And for that long and at times 
very frustrating and at times almost, 
it seemed, impossible task, we can 
congratulate him and all the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps who worked 
as he did for that Treaty. 

“And on this occasion, too, I wish 
to pay respect to the Members of the 
House and Senate that are here. 

“This Treaty indicates both the 
continuity of American foreign policy 
in its search for a just peace, and it 
also indicates its bipartisan character; 
because without bipartisan support in 
the Senate, where the Treaty received 
the consent of the Senate, and bi- 
partisan support in the House as well, 
this Treaty could not go into effect as 
it has today. 

“And, finally, I wish to pay tribute 
and express appreciation to all the 
representatives of the other Govern- 
ments that are present here today. 

“The fact that so many govern- 
ments have brought this Treaty into 
effect is an indication of the immense 
desire that exists among all people in 
the world, to reduce the danger of 
war and to find a way peacefully to 
settle our differences. 

“This is indeed an historic occa- 
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sion. As I sit here today, I only hope 
that those of us who were fortunate 
enough to be present will look back 
one day and see that this was the 
first milestone on a road which led to 
reducing the danger of nuclear war 
and on a road which led to lasting 
peace among nations. 

“This milestone, as has already 
been indicated, results in nonprolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons to the ex- 
tent that the nations participating in 
this ceremony and who have ratified 
the treaty have indicated. 

“The next milestone, we trust, will 
be the limitation of nuclear weapons, 
the historic strategic arms limitation 
talks which will enter their second 
phase on April 15 in Vienna. And we 
note the fact that when Prime Minis- 
ter Kosygin signed the Treaty in Mos- 
cow today, reference was made to 
those talks. 

“We trust that on April 15 the 
climate for progress in those talks will 
be good and that we can at some time 
in the future look forward to a cere- 


mony in which we note the ratifica- 
tion of the historic treaty. 

“And then finally, of course, we 
trust that the third milestone will be 
continued progress in reducing the 
political tensions, the differences be- 
tween governments which make it 
necessary for us to consider that we 
must maintain armed forces to the 
degree that we maintain them. 

“This is the work of all of us, the 
work of the Diplomats, the work of 
the men of peace and all of us I think 
can be so described today. 

“And so, Mr. Secretary, on this 
historic occasion, let us trust that we 
will look back and say that this was 
one of the first and major steps in that 
process in which the nations of the 
world moved from a period of con- 
frontation to a period of negotiation 
and a period of lasting peace.” 

A colorful highlight came early in 
the proceedings as the diplomatic 
representatives of the 34 countries 
that had previously deposited Instru- 
ments of Ratification rose momen- 


tarily at the suggestion of Mr. Steven- 
son. 


Next, representatives deposited in- 
struments for Ethiopia, Malaysia, 
Laos, Mali, Jamaica, and Liberia. 


After noting that the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland had previously deposited its 
ratification, Mr. Stevenson asked 
British Ambassador John Freeman to 
rise momentarily. 


He then called upon the United 
States and the Soviet Union to deposit 
their ratifications. 


“Mr. President and Mr. Secretary,” 
Mr. Stevenson concluded, “I am 
happy to inform you that as of this 
day, the total number of ratifications 
required for the entry into force of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty have 
been received and found to be in 
proper order. The Treaty is ready to 
be proclaimed in force between the 
United States of America and the 46 
other States that have deposited their 
instruments of ratification.” 


MOSCOW-—At the signing ceremony of the Non-Proliferation Treaty—held here on March 5—Ambassador Jacob D. Beam, 
left, signed for the United States and Foreign Migister Andrey A. Gromyko signed for the Soviet Union. Premier Alexsei N. 
Kosygin, sixth from the left, presided over the ceremonies in the House of Receptions. Looking on are Marshal Andrey 
Grechko, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and officials of the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
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FIRST OF ITS KIND 


Newsmen were briefed at the White 
House February 16 on the President’s 
message, “Foreign Policy for the 
1970's, A New Strategy for Peace.” 
Highlights of the message are carried 
in other columns of this issue. Presi- 
dent Nixon, in introductory remarks 
at the briefing, said in part: 

This report is, as you know, the 
first of its kind ever made by a Presi- 
dent to the Congress. It is a very long 
report. We tried to shrink it some, but 
we finally came up with 40,000 
words, which I understand is the long- 
est report made to the Congress, ex- 
cept for a budget message. That does 
not particularly recommend itself to 
you, but it does indicate the great 
amount of work which went into the 
report from the various departments 
concerned, and the National Security 
Council staff and also some work in 
my Case as well. 

I particularly want to give credit 
to those who have done this, what I 
think is a monumental task. It is, in 
my view, the most comprehensive 
statement on foreign and defense 


policy ever made in this country. This 


ba 


Diplomats-in-Residence Gather at Institute for De-Briefing 


Foreign Service Officers who are 
serving during 1969-70 in the 6th 
class of Diplomats-in-Residence at 
U.S. colleges and universities con- 
vened recently at the Foreign Service 
Institute for de-briefings. 

They are shown in the above 
photo, from left: Harvey R. Wellman, 
University of Rhode Island; Josiah 
W. Bennett, Kansas University; James 
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President Submits Foreign Policy Report fo Congress 


is no reflection on previous Adminis- 
trations. It just happens it is the first 
time it has all been pulled together in 
one place because of our National 
Security Council system. 

It also is historic because it, in 
effect, marks a watershed, a water- 
shed in American foreign policy. Sec- 
cretary Laird and I are going to have 
to leave here for another meeting. He 
is going to report on his trip to Viet- 
Nam. But I recall when we were serv- 
ing in the Congress together many 
years ago, the period immediately 
after World War II, the institutions 
we supported then, the policies we 
supported then, the world as it was 
then. And I also recall the policies 
that we supported during the Ejisen- 
hower Administration from 1953 to 


_early 1961. 


This report, as you will note from 
reading the introduction particularly 
and the various pages in it, shows a 
very significant shift from those pol- 
icies of the past to the new policies 
dealing with the world situation as 
it is today. 

And this does not mean that this 






D. Bell, University of California at 
Santa Cruz; E. Allan Lightner, Jr., 
Miami Valley Consortium; Herbert 
D. Spivack, Michigan State Univer- 
sity; Elbert G. Mathews, Coordinator, 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
FSI; Clarence A. Boonstra, University 
of Colorado; Myron L. Koenig, Dean 
for Acadamic Relations, FSI; John 
Guthrie, Grinnell College; Michael 





report indicates any abandonment on 
the part of the United States, of its 
alliances around the world. 

On the contrary, peace cannot be 
built by abandoning allies. It does 
mean, on the other hand, that we 
have reexamined our commitments 
around the world to see that they are 
consistent with our interests. We have 
reexamined our defense policy and 
we are trying to present here a policy 
not just for a year, but a policy for 
a decade and even beyond that. 


I would say finally in working on 
this report, that it not only represents 
in effect the efforts of a whole year 
of a very dedicated group of people 
in the National Security Council staff, 
in the State Department and in the 
Defense Department, a year of their 
effort, many, many meetings, some 
on the record, some that were never 
reported, it also represents, speaking 
for myself, the experience that I have 
had, limited as it may be in the whole 
field of foreign and defense policies, 
going back over 22 years, and reflects 
my best view at this time of where 
we are and where we ought to go. 


ea ~~ a) 


Collins, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs; Howard P. Mace, Deputy 
Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice and Director of Personnel; How- 
ard E. Sollenberger, Acting Director, 
FSI; Ben H. Brown, Jr., North- 
western University; John L. Ohmans, 
University of Pittsburgh; William B. 
Miller, University of Nebraska; and 
Douglass K. Ballentine, West Vir- 
ginia University. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Foreign Policy for the 70’s, a New Strategy for Peace 


Reproduced below is a paper entitled “Highlights of 
the President’s Foreign Policy Report’ released by the 
Office of the White House Press Secretary. It is a sum- 
mary of the President's report to Congress, “United 
States Foreign Policy for the 1970's” dated February 
18, 1970. 

For the first time in the history of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions, a comprehensive statement of our foreign policy— 
including a “new strategy for peace”—has been set down 
for close examination. 


Introduction 


“This first annual report is more than a record of one 
year. It is this Administration’s statement of a new ap- 
proach to foreign policy, to match a new era of inter- 
national relations.” 

The President notes that while the war in Viet-Nam 
was the most immediate problem facing our nation when 
this Administration came into office, the fundamental 
task confronting us was more profound. “We could see 
that the whole pattern of international politics was 
changing. Our challenge was to understand that change, 
to define America’s goals for the next period, and to set 
in motion policies to achieve them.” 

The Report stresses that for the new era of interna- 
tional relations that is beginning, we need a new posi- 
tive vision of peace, toward which our new actions and 
new directions should lead. “Peace must be far more 
than the absence of war. Peace must provide a durable 
structure of relationships which inhibits or removes the 
causes of war.” 

The President outlines the tasks of American foreign 
policy in the 1970’s that follow from this vision of a 
durable structure of peace: 

“Peace requires partnership” among friends and al- 
lies. “Its obligations, like its benefits, must be shared.” 
Our own contribution is to encourage and support the 
collaborative effort without which no objective—whether 
defense or development—can be achieved. 

“Peace requires strength.” There is an irreducible 
minimum of military strength which is essential to our 
own security and to that of our allies, so long as there 
are others who would threaten that security with mili- 
tary force. At the same time, in this age, we can also 
pursue the objective of security through arms control, 
as well as through maintaining our own defenses. 

“Peace requires a willingness to negotiate.” All na- 
tions—including the United States—have important na- 
tional interests to protect. But the most fundamental 
interest of all nations lies in building the structure of 
peace. “If some nations define their security in a man- 
ner that means insecurity for other nations, then peace 
is threatened and the security of all is diminished.” We 
stand willing to negotiate our points of difference in a 
fair and businesslike manner with Communist countries. 

Partnership, strength, and the willingness to negotiate 
are the three pillars of the structure of a durable peace, 
and also the three central principles of the new Amer- 
ican foreign policy for the 1970’s. The broad policies we 
have devised in the past year, and some of the programs 
we have initiated to realize this vision, are set ferth in 
the Report under these three headings. 

The new foreign policy for the 1970’s required a re- 


structuring of the policy-making process, which the 
President describes in the section on The National Se- 
curity Council System, (Part 1). 


Partnership and the Nixon Doctrine (Part Il) 


A major portion of the Report reviews the new U.S. 
foreign policy approach as it is applied in each of the 
areas of the world. 

“A more responsible participation by our foreign 
friends in their own defense and progress means a more 
effective common effort toward the goals we all seek. 
Peace in the world will continue to require us to main- 
tain our commitments—and we will. . . . But a more 
balanced and realistic American role in the world is 
essential if American commitment are to be sustained 
over the long pull. . . . Our objective, in the first in- 
stance, is to support our interests over the long run with 
a sound foreign policy. The more that policy in based 
on a realistic assessment of our and other’s interests, the 
more effective our role in the world can be. We are not 
involved in the world because we have commitments; we 
have commitments because we are involved. Our in- 
terests must shape our commitments, rather than the 
other way around.” 


In Europe, where the President went at the outset of 
his term, the three elements of a durable peace apply. 
“Genuine partnership must increasingly characterize our 
alliance” as together with our allies we must maintain 
the necessary strength and must be prepared to negoti- 
ate. The President calls for “the balance of burdens and 
responsibilities” to be “adjusted to reflect the economic 
and political realities of European progress.” He notes 
that “as we move from dominance to partnership, there 
is the possibility that some will see this as a step towards 
disengagement. But . . . we can no more disengage from 
Europe than from Alaska.” Reaffirming our support of 
European unity, he recognizes that “the structure of 
Western Europe itself—the organization of its unity— 
is fundamentally the concern of the Europeans.” The 
common agenda for the future includes devising a ra- 
tional defense strategy and force levels for the longer 
term, European-American understandings on East-West 
negotiations and cooperation in facing “the common so- 
cial and human challenges of modern societies.” 

In the Western Hemisphere, the Administration is ex- 
hibiting a new spirit and approach, “recalling our spe- 
cial relationship but changing our attitude to accommo- 
date the forces of change.” The emphasis, as reflected 
in the President’s October 31 speech, is on “an action 
program for progress that offers cooperative action rather 
than paternal promises and panaceas.” The Report out- 
lines the essential principles of the new partnership, “in 
which all voices are heard and none is predominant” 
and spells out the specific actions underway to imple- 
ment the new approach. 

In Asia, where the Nixon Doctrine was first set forth, 
the President states, “We are a Pacific power.” He notes 
that “our Asian friends, especially Japan, are in a posi- 
tion to shoulder larger responsibilities. . . .” Thus, “while 
we will maintain our interests in Asia, and the commit- 
ments that flow from them, the changes taking place in 
that region enable us to change the character of our in- 
volvement. The responsibilities once borne by the United 





States at such great cost can now be shared.” We must 
strike a balance between doing too much and too little, 
between our Asian friends’ disillution and dependence. 
The President reviews the doctrine first enunciated at 
Guam and repeated November 3 concerning our secur- 
ity policy. As for economic development, the President, 
emphasizes that “our goal must be particularly close co- 
operation,” where “our most effective contribution will 
be to support Asian initiatives in an Asian framework.” 
We “have laid the foundation for U.S.-Japanese coop- 
eration in the 1970's.” In this context we reached agree- 
ment on the reversion of Okinawa to Japan which was 
considered “among the most important decisions I have 
taken as President.” 

In Viet-Nam, the President reaffirms his policy of 
seeking a just peace through negotiations and Vietnami- 
zation. Our negotiations, “the key to peace lies in Hanoi 
. . . it is time for Hanoi to heed the concern of mankind 
and turn our negotiations into a serious give-and-take.” 
On Vietnamization, the President says, “We have re- 
versed the trend of American military engagement in 
Viet-Nam and the South Vietnamese have assumed a 
greater role in combat operations.” In addition, the Pres- 
ident reports that the pacification program “is succeed- 
ing.” He makes a special point about prisoners of war: 
“a matter of basic humanity. . . . I state again our 
readiness to proceed at once to arrangements for the re- 
lease of prisoners of war on both sides.” He promises 
continuing close scrutiny of all aspects of Viet-Nam to 
determine “the depth and durability of the progress 
which has been made,” noting we cannot fool the enemy 
and must not fool ourselves. 

In the Middle East, where the conflict between Arabs 
and Israel is “still far from settlement,” the President 
says “the United Nations cease-fire resolutions define the 
minimal conditions that must prevail on the ground if a 
settlement is to be achieved.” He stresses again that a 
settlement, which should still be sought, “can only be 
achieved through the give-and-take of negotiations by 
those involved.” Our job is to help create a framework 
for negotiations in accordance with the UN resolution of 
November 22, 1967. Admitting “we have not achieved 
as much as we had hoped twelve months ago with the 
Soviet Union or the Four Power talks” in searching for 
compromise, he says, “we have gone as far as we be- 
lieve useful in making new proposals until there is a re- 
sponse from other parties.” He notes the need to avoid 
great power confrontation in the area and cautions the 
Soviets against seeking predominance in the Middle East. 
“I believe that the time has passed in which powerful 
nations can or should dictate the future to less powerful 
nations.” We will continue to work for an agreement to 
limit the shipments of arms to the Middle East, but the 
President reaffirms “our stated intention to maintain 
careful watch on the balance of military forces and to 
provide arms to friendly states as the need arises.” 

In Africa, where “the primary challenge is economic 
development,” the U.S. will help sustain Africa’s eco- 
nomic progress. As for the second challenge of develop- 
ing nationhood, the U.S. is committed as well “to non- 
interference in the Continent, but Africa’s future depends 
also on the restraint of other great powers.” We will 
help seek nonviolent solutions to racial problems. 

In international economic policy, the President notes 
that in 1969 “the world took a step of profound impor- 
tance” by creating international money in the form of 
Special Drawing Rights, but that the mutual adjustment 
of national economies still needs improvement. He re- 
views the proposals made in 1969 to reduce trade bar- 


riers for developing and developed countries alike, hold- 
ing that “the principle of true reciprocity must lie at the 
heart of trade policy—as it lies at the heart of all for- 
eign policy.” The President recognizes “a continuing re- 
quirement for international assistance to developing 
countries” and says that the Administration is thorough- 
ly reappraising the purposes and techniques of foreign 
aid. “I expect a new approach to foreign assistance to 
be one of our major foreign policy initiatives in coming 
ears.” 


“The United Nations, the symbol of international | 


partnership, will receive our continued strong support 
as it marks its 25th Anniversary.” 


America’s Strength (Part Ill) 


The President emphasizes that “America’s strength is | 


the second pillar of the structure of a durable peace.” 


He notes his two primary obligations to maintain suffi- © 
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cient strength to deter aggression but to avoid provoking | 


an arms race which might threaten our security. 
The Report outlines the Administration’s thorough 
review of all aspects of our defense policy in order to 


“begin shaping a military posture appropriate to the en- | 


vironment of the 1970’s.” It reviews the new defense 
planning process which relates military and arms control 
issues, plans five years ahead, weighs our defense and 
domestic priorities for the first time and integrates our 
planning approach. 

Defense spending “must never fall short of the mini- 
mum need for security. If it does, the problem of domes- 
tic programs may become moot. But neither must we 
let defense spending grow beyond that justified by the 
defense of our vital interests while domestic needs go 
unmet.” 

In strategic forces, the President notes the changing 
military balance since World War II—*‘an inescapable 
reality of the 1970’s (being) the Soviet Union’s posses- 
sion of powerful and sophisticated strategic forces ap- 
proaching, and in some categories, exceeding ours in 
numbers and capability.” Against the background of a 
continuing Soviet build-up and the mass destruction of 


today’s weapons, the President settled on new criteria | 


of strategic sufficiency to evaluate the adequacy of our 
strategic forces and guide us in arms limitation talks 
with the Soviet Union. The overriding purpose of our 
strategic posture remains political and defensive, “to in- 


sure that all potential aggressors see unacceptable risks | 
in contemplating a nuclear attack.” As an integral part | 


of our strategic posture, the President reviews the role 
of ballistic missile defense and his reasons for proceed- 
ing with SAFEGUARD. 

The President outlines his Administration’s thorough 
review of the objectives and programs for our conven- 


tional, general purpose forces. He notes that the stated | 
goal of our conventional posture in the 1960’s—of re- | 


taining the capacity to fight tvo major wars and handle 
a minor contingency simultaneously—was never reached 
and was based on faulty premise for defense planning. 
“In the effort to harmonize doctrine and capability” the 


President has chosen what can be described as a “1% | 
war” strategy. “Under it we will maintain in peacetime | 
general purpose forces adequate for simultaneously meet- | 


ing a major Communist attack in either Europe or Asia, 


assisting allies against non-Chinese threats in Asia, and | 


contending with a contingency elsewhere.” 
An Era of Negotiation (Part IV) 

Our commitment to peace, the President’s Report de- 
clares, is most convincingly demonstrated in our willing- 
ness to negotiate with unist countries on the is- 
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sues that divide us. “We are confident that tensions can 
be eased and the danger of war reduced by patient and 
precise efforts to reconcile conflicting interests on con- 
crete issues.” 

But this is not an easy task, the President points out. 
The differences in ideologies and national interests “will 
not be dissipated by changes of atmosphere or dissolved 
in cordial personal relations between statesmen.” Fruit- 
ful negotiations with Communist countries will be “the 
result of careful preparation and an authentic give-and- 
take on the issues.” 


This is the spirit in which the United States in 1969 
ratified the Non-Proliferation Treaty and entered into 
negotiation with the Soviet Union on arms control for 
the seabeds, on the framework for a settlement in the 
Middle East, and on limitation of strategic arms. 


While the President notes certain successes in nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in 1969 and expresses 
“cautious optimism” about future ones, he views our 
overall relationship as “far from satisfactory.” “To the 
detriment of the cause of peace, the Soviet leadership 
has failed to exert a helpful influence on the North Viet- 
namese in Paris.” Their shipments of arms to the North 
Vietnamese, as well as their attempt to gain position in 
the Middle East, “cannot help but cloud the rest of our 
relationship.” 


In concert with our allies, the President states, we 
have offered to negotiate on concrete issues affecting the 
security and future of Europe, East and West, knowing 
that “the peace of Europe is crucial to the peace of the 
world.” In Eastern Europe, “the United States and the 
nations of Western Europe have historic ties with the 
people and nations of Eastern Europe, which we wish to 
maintain and renew.” The United States has no inten- 
tion of undermining the legitimate security interests of 
the Soviet Union in Europe; “our pursuit of negotiation 
and detente is meant to reduce existing tensions, not to 
stir up new ones.” The President adds, “By the same 
token, the United States views the countries of Eastern 
Europe as sovereign, not as parts of a monolith. And we 
accept no doctrine that abridges their right to seek re- 
ciprocal improvement of relations with us or others.” 


The people of China “should not remain isolated from 
the international community,” the report declares. “It is 
certainly in our interest, and in the interest of peace and 
stability in Asia and the world, that we take what steps 
we can toward improved practical relations with Pe- 
king.” The report affirms the President’s intention to 


maintain our treaty commitment to the defense of the Re- 
public of China, and points out that “we will not ignore 
hostile acts” on the part of Communist China. But, as 
the report explains, the U.S. took specific steps in 1969 
to underline our willingness to have “a more normal and 
constructive relationship.” These steps, and the resump- 
tion of talks with Communist China in Warsaw, “may 
not lead to major results at once,” the President notes, 
“but sooner or later Communist China will be ready to 
re-enter the international community.” 


As for the Sino-Soviet dispute, “we see no benefit to 
us in the intensification of that conflict, and we have no 
intention of taking sides.” 


Arms control is an area of basic common interest. Our 
preparations for the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
with the Soviet Union, described for the first time in 
this report, were “the most thorough in which the U.S. 
Government has ever engaged” for arms control negotia- 
tions. For, as the President states, the bilateral talks at 
Helsinki and Vienna “could be the most important arms 
control discussions ever undertaken.” 


The President points out that 1969 also saw signifi- 
cant progress in two other areas of arms control: Uni- 
laterally, the United States announced a new policy to- 
ward chemical and biological weapons, a policy designed 
to “strengthen ongoing multilateral efforts to restrict the 
use of these weapons by international law.” The United 
States also gave its support to the multilateral efforts at 
Geneva to prohibit the emplacement of weapons of mass 
destruction in the bed of the sea. 


Conclusion 


In summation, the President turns once again to the 
topic with which the report begins—the nature of peace. 
The report then concludes with a passage from a toast 
he delivered last summer in India during his trip around 
the world. Its subject: a new definition of peace. 


“Peace is much more than the absence of war,” he 
declared in India, “. . . peace is not the absence of 
change. Peace today must be a creative force, a dynamic 
process, that embraces both the satisfaction of man’s ma- 
terial needs and the fulfillment of his spiritual needs.” 


In his report today, the President adds: “There is no 
greater idealism, no higher adventure than taking a real- 
istic road for peace. It is an adventure realized not in 
the exhilaration of a single moment, but in the lasting 
rewards of patient, detailed and specific efforts—a step 
at a time.” 


Secretary Rogers Names 15 to UNESCO Commission 


Secretary Rogers recently ap- 
pointed 15 prominent citizens to 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO 


_The 100-member Commission ad- 
vises the Government on matters con- 
cerning the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization (UNESCO). 

The new appointees are: 

James E. Allen, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Dr. Reece B. Bothwell, Professor 
of Political Science at the University 
of Puerto Rico, San Juan. 
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A. Marvin Braverman, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Attorney and civic leader, 
who was reappointed. 

Miss Louise Gore, U.S. Member 
of the UNESCO Executive Board, 
and a Maryland State Senator. 

Miss Nancy Hanks, Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and National Council on the Arts. 

Nathan Elias Jacobs, Advertising 
Executive. 

John A. Kowalewski, High School 
Teacher. 

Henry Loomis, Deputy Director, 
United States Information Agency. 

Harley B. Markham, Advertising 
Executive. 


Benamin F. Marsh, Attorney. 

Howard R. Penniman, Professor 
of Government, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Floyd S. Placzek, High School 
Teacher. 

Gordon H. Scherer, Attorney, and 
former Member of Congress. 

Sam S. Tourtellot, Insurance Ex- 
ecutive. 

Tom R. Van Sickle, Kansas Legis- 
lator. 

A 16th member, Nelson G. Gross 
of New Jersey, was appointed earlier. 
Mr. Gross is an Attorney. 


the First Visit to Africa by a U.S. Secretary of State 


Secretary Rogers returned to Washington 
on February 23 after an intensive, 10-coun- 
try visit to Africa—the first such visit by a 
U.S. Secretary of State. 

During his event-filled tour Mr. Rogers 
conferred with leaders in Morocco, Tunisia, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Cameroon, Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia. The 
countries were representative of the various 
regions and gave the Secretary an opportu- 
nity to gain first-hand knowledge of some 
of the problems facing African nations. 

In Addis Ababa Mr. Rogers visited the 
headquarters of the Organization of African 
Unity and of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. In Kenya he talked 
with representatives of the East African Com- 
munity, and in Yaoundé he visited the head- 
quarters of the Afro-Malagasy Common Or- 
ganization (OCAM). 

Another highlight was a meeting with U.S. 
diplomatic representatives in Africa at a 
four-day Chiefs of Mission Conference, held 
in Congo (Kinshasa). The Secretary also ad- 
dressed Embassy personnel at many posts. 


In Morocco Secretary Rogers conferred with His Majesty King Hassan 
Il, second from right, in the King’s office—through an_ interpreter. 


In Tunisia Secretary Rogers and Foreign Minister Bourguiba, Jr., center, 
held a working session with members of the Tunisian Government. 


His Imperial Majesty Emperor Haile Selassie, right, met with Secre- President Kenneth Kaunda greets Mr. Rogers 
tary Rogers and U.S. Ambassador William O. Hall in Addis Ababa. at the State House in Lusaka, Zambia. 
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the moon as he accepts a gift of moon rock— 


and the Kenyan flag flown to the moon by 
the Apollo 11 astronauts—from Mr. Rogers. 
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During his visit Mr. Rogers also presented 
moon rock samples and a miniature Congo- 
lese flag, taken to the moon by the astro- 
nauts, to Congolese President Joseph Mobutu. 


In Liberia Secretary and Mrs. Rogers visited with President William 
V. S. Tubman, second from left, and Mrs. Tubman, fourth from left. 
Others in the photo are Mrs. J. Rudolph Grimes, wife of the Secretary 
: ina of State of Liberia, second from right, and U.S. Ambassador Samuel 
4 Aa i) pe 4 Z. Westerfield, Jr., and Mrs. Westerfield, in the background. 
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In Nigeria Secretary Rogers conferred Counselor of the 
with General Gowon and other leaders. State Department. 
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86 DELEGATIONS 
ATTEND INTELSAT 
MEETING AT STATE 


U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, welcomed 
86 delegations—including 65 of the 
74 members of the International Tele- 
communications Satellite Consor- 
tium (INTELSAT)—to the resumed 
Plenipotentiary Conference on De- 
finitive Arrangements of INTELSAT, 
which opened in the Department in 
mid-February. 

The Conference—still in session 
when the News LETTER went to 
press—is attempting to establish per- 
manent arrangements on the opera- 
tion of the single global commercial 
communications satellite system. 
These would supplant the 1964 in- 
terim arrangements. 

“We are gathered here to complete 
a task undertaken a year ago—the 
drafting of more permanent arrange- 
ments for INTELSAT,” Under Sec- 
retary Johnson told the delegates, 
who came from all parts of the world. 
“Many of you here today were here 
not only last February and March, 
but also in June and July, in Septem- 
ber, and in November and December. 
Many hours of earnest deliberation, 
discussion and accommodation have 
brought us to the threshold of com- 
pletion of this unprecedented task. 

“Many issues have been debated. 
Many mutual concessions have been 
made. The United States Govern- 
ment is appreciative of the sincerity 
and devotion which the delegates 
have brought to this demanding work. 
The tenor of this Conference has 
been truly remarkable. It has not 
involved extraneous political debate, 
futile bickering, or antagonistic po- 
lemics. All delegations have been 
thoughtfully and wholly committed 
from the outset to hard work, to 
honest and frank discussion, and will- 
ingness to comsider reasonable and 
equitable accommodations to resolve 
conflicting views.” 

Under Secretary Johnson warned 
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Under Secretary Johnson, left, and Secretary General Marion L. Gribble. 


that “the task is not simple. It is 
a complex, serious, and challenging 
work that demands our best efforts. 

“Just as the satellites of this orga- 
nization are charting new paths in 
space, we here are charting new paths 
in international cooperation,” he add- 
ed. “We have already shown the 
world what cooperation can do. The 
Government of the United States is 
confident that in the coming days 
that spirit of genuine cooperation can 
produce equitable and. mutally ac- 
ceptable agreements which will fur- 
ther advance those goals for this or- 
ganization which we are all seeking.” 


The delegates elected Ambassador 
Abbot Washburn, Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation, by acclamation as 
Chairman of the INTELSAT Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Washburn replaced Ambassa- 
dor Leonard H. Marks, who resigned 
as the Conference Chairman upon its 
recess March 21, 1969. 


At the first plenary meeting of the 
resumed session, two Vice Chairmen 
were also elected to fill vacancies. 
They are Etienne Vallotton, Repre- 








sentative of Switzerland, and N. C. 
Shrivastava, Representative of India. 
José Luis Alegrett of Venezuela and 
Abdel Kader Bairi of Algeria con- 
tinue to fill the other two vice chair- 
manships. 

Eric H. Hager, who had served as 
the Legal Adviser of the State De- 
partment from 1959 to January 20, 
1961, was sworn in 
on February 17 as 
Deputy Chairman 
of the U.S. Dele- 


gation. 
Mr. Hager, a 
lawyer, has held 


such positions as 
Alternate U.S. Rep- 


first meeting of the 
United Nations 

Mr. Hager Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space; Senior 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
meeting of Chiefs of State and Heads 
of Government in Paris (1960); and 
member of the panel of legal experts 
for arbitration, International Tele- 
communications Satellite Consortium 
(1967-69). 
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President Urges U.S. Approval 


Of UN Genocide Convention 


President Nixon last month called 
upon the Senate to approve the 
United Nations Genocide Convention. 

In a special message on February 
19, the President noted that the Con- 
vention was originally submitted to 
the Senate by President Truman on 
June 16, 1949, for its advice and 
consent to ratification. Although hear- 
ings were held the following year by 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations—which reported it 
favorably to the full Committee— 
neither the Committee nor the Senate 
itself has acted on the Convention. 

“.. I believe we should delay no 
longer in taking the final convincing 
step which would reaffirm that the 
United States remains as strongly op- 
posed to the crime of genocide as 
ever,” President Nixon wrote. 

“By giving its advice and consent 
to ratification of this Convention,” he 
added, “the Senate of the United 
States will demonstrate unequivocally 
our country’s desire to participate in 
the building of international order 
based on law and justice.” 

The President pointed out that the 
United States had played “a leading 
role” in the negotiation of this Con- 
vention in the aftermath of World 
War II. The agreement was adopted 
unanimously by the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 9, 
1948, and signed on behalf of the 
United States two days later. 

The Convention entered into force 
on January 12, 1951. Since then 75 
countries have become parties to it. 

In his message to the Senate, the 
President noted that “the Attorney 
General concurs in the Secretary of 
State’s judgment that there are no 
Constitutional obstacles to United 
States ratification.” 

“I endorse the Secretary of State’s 
considered judgment that ratification 
at this time, with the recommended 
understanding, would be in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 
Although the Convention will require 
implementing legislation, I am not at. 
this time proposing any specific legis- 
lation. The Executive Branch will 
be prepared, however, to discuss this 
matter during the Senate’s considera- 
tion of the Convention.” 

Secretary Rogers, in his February 
5 report to Mr. Nixon, wrote: - 

“. . . It is anomalous that the 
United States, which firmly opposes 
the crime of genocide and which 
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played a leading role in bringing 
about the recognition of genocide as 
a crime against international law, is 
not among the parties to the Con- 
vention. 

“Genocide has been perpetrated 
many times throughout history. Al- 
though man has always expressed his 
horror at this crime, little was done 
to prevent or punish it before the 
1930's. World War II witnessed the 
most drastic series of genocidal acts 
ever committed. The revulsion of 
civilized society manifested itself in 
a United Nations General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1946, 
declaring genocide to be a crime un- 
der international law and recom- 
mending international cooperation in 
its prevention and punishment. This 
resolution was the impetus for the 
drafting of the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide.” 

Secretary Rogers reported that: 
“The Convention provides in Article 
II that any of the following five acts, 
if accompanied by the intent to de- 
stroy, in whole or in part, a national 
ethnical, racial, or religious group, 
constitutes the crime of genocide: 

“(a) Killing members of the group; 


“(b) Causing serious bodily or 
mental harm to members of 
the group; 


“(c) Deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life cal- 
culated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole 
or in part; 

Imposing measures intended 
to prevent births within the 


“(d) 


group; and 

“(e) Forcibly transferring children 
of the group to another 
group. 


“In addition to genocide itself, the 
Convention provides that conspiracy, 
attempt and direct and public incite- 
ment to commit genocide, and com- 
plicity in genocide shall be punish- 
able,” Secretary Rogers explained in 
his report to the President. 

“In requesting Senate advice and 
consent to ratification, I recommend 
that you suggest an understanding to 
make clear that the United States 
Government understands and con- 
strues the words ‘mental harm’ ap- 
pearing in Article II(b) of this Con- 
vention to mean permanent impair- 
ment of mental faculties.” 

The Secretary added: 





“Persons charged with genocide 
would be tried by a competent tri- 
bunal of the state in whose territory 
the act was committed. Parties to the 
Convention are bound to grant ex- 
tradition, in accordance with their 
laws and treaties, of persons charged 
with crimes falling under the Conven- 
tion. Genocide is not to be consider- 
ed a political crime for the purpose 
of extradition. 

“Disputes regarding the interpre- 
tation, application or fulfillment of 
the Convention shall be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice. In 
addition, any contracting party may 
call on competent organs of the 
United Nations to take such action 
under the United Nations Charter as 
they consider appropriate toward the 
prevention and suppression of acts of 
genocide or any of the related acces- 
sorial acts. 


“I am convinced that the Ameri- 
can people together with all the peo- 
ples of the world will hail United 
States ratification of this Convention 
as a concrete example of our dedica- 
tion to safeguarding human rights 
and basic freedoms.” 


UN Economic Session 
Held in New York 


FSO Jacques J. Reinst¢in was the 
U.S. Representative at the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the Preparatory Committee 
for the Second UN Development 
Decade. 


The session was held Feb. 24- 
March 13 at the United Nations in 
New York City. 


Mr. Reinstein, who has been as- 
sociated with economic affairs for 
many years, serves as the Depart- 
ment’s Coordinator for the Second 
Development Decade. 


The Preparatory Committee is 
charged with the preparation of a 
strategy for economic development 
of the less developed countries during 
the 1970’s. 


Clarence I. Blau of the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the UN (USUN) was the U.S. 
Alternate Representative at the UN 
Committee meeting. 


Advisers were Paxton T. Dunn, 
Robert Wilson Kitchen, Jr., and John 
W. Koehring, all of the USUN; Glenn 
H. Lehman, Associate Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Program Policy, 


Agency for International Develop- 
ment; and Thomas W. M. Smith, 
Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, State Department. 
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PRESIDENT ANNOUNCES 


The Administration Will Propose 
New Foreign Assistance Plan 


President Nixon announced March 
8 that he will propose a new U:S. ap- 
proach to foreign assistance for the 
1970s. 

The President, in making the an- 
nouncement, pointed out that he had 
“just received the report of my Task 
Force on International Development, 
chaired by Rudolph Peterson,” and 
added: 

“The Task Force has recommended 
sweeping changes in the foreign as- 
sistance programs of the United 
States: clarification of their funda- 
mental objectives, changes in the 
over-all role of the United States in 
the international development pro- 
cess, changes in the organization of 
the U.S. Government to carry out its 
responsibilities in contributing to that 
process. 

“A new U.S. approach to foreign 
assistance, based’ on the proposals of 
the Task Force, will be one of our 
major foreign policy initiatives in 
coming years. I will propose this new 
approach in responding to the re- 
quirement of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1967 that I reappraise our 


present assistance effort and recom- 
mend changes for the future. Taking 
into account the discussion which will 
follow my proposals, including close 
consultations with the Congress, I will 
submit legislation in January 1971 to 
carry out the new U.S. approach. 

“To contribute to the discussion of 
this important subject, I am making 
the Peterson Report public immedi- 
ately. I believe its ideas are fresh and 
exciting. They can provide new life 
and a new foundation for the U.S. 
role in this vitally important area of 
our relations with the developing 
countries. 

“The Task Force intensively exam- 
ined our assistance programs of the 
past and present. Looking to the fu- 
ture, it concluded that “The United 
States has a profound national inter- 
est in cooperating with developing 
countries in their efforts to improve 
conditions of life in their societies.’ I 
agree. It is to enable the United States 
to best pursue that profound national 
interest that I will propose a new U.S. 
approach to foreign assistance for the 
1970s.” 


DOUALA—U.S. Consul Michael P. E. Hoyt, right, and Thomas Essombe, Master of 


the Douala Port, inspect equipment which arrived here under the AID program. 
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The equipment (on loan) will be used to improve a West Cameroon road. 











Post Changes 


The United States closed the Amer- 
ican Consulate General in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, this month. 

In announcing March 9 that the 
Consulate General would be closed, 
Secretary Rogers said: 

“On March 2, 1970, the Rhodesian 
regime implemented a new constitu- 
tion and a Rhodesian President is 
substituted for the British Crown as 
head of state. This constitutes the 
final and formal break with the 
United Kingdom. The United States 
has regarded and continues to regard 
the United Kingdom as the lawful 
sovereign. 

“In the above circumstances, we 
have instructed our Consul in Salis- 
bury to begin arrangements for clos- 
ing as of March 17 and for the de- 
parture of the staff. 

“We have given particular attention 
to the ways in which the need of 
American citizens for consular and 
related services can be met in the 
future. We will attempt to have ar- 
rangements made for Americans to 
have available appropriate on-the- 
spot assistance, in addition to con- 
sular services which will be provided 
at American Foreign Service posts in 
neighboring countries.” 


Kisangani Post Reopens 


The Consulate at Kisangani, Dem- 
ocratic Republic of the Congo, has 
been reopened with Robert R. Strand 
as Consul. 


Three EUR Posts 


Three posts served by the Bureau 
of European Affairs (EUR) will be 
closed: 

—The Consulate General at Gote- 
borg, Sweden, on March 31. 

—The Consulate at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Canada, also on 
March 31 (the latter was closed to 
the public Feb. 28). 

—The Consulate at Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, on June 30 (it will be 
closed to the public March 31). 


Adelaide, South Australia 


The Consulate at Adelaide, South 
Australia, which had been function- 
ing as a “Special Purpose” post, was 
closed Feb. 15. On the following 
day, a Consular Agency was estab- 
lished there. Charles T. Easley was 
appointed the Acting Consular Agent. 
The Consulate General at Melbourne 
will be the supervisory post for Ade- 
laide. 
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200TH ANNIVERSARY 





Bicentennial Commission At Work 


The American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission will submit a 
comprehensive report to President 
Nixon by July 4 incorporating its 
“specific recommendations” for the 
commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the nation. 


In mapping plans for 1976, the 
Commission has established three ma- 
jor principles: 

—tThe celebration will not be lim- 
ited to commemorating the events of 
the Revolutionary ‘era but shall also 
attempt to reiterate the validity in 
today’s world of the ideas and ideals 
surrounding the founding of the na- 
tion. 


—The celebration will be national 
in scope, “hopefully involving every 
city, State, community and individual 
in the nation.” 

—The celebration will move to- 
ward the realization of unfulfilled na- 
tional aspirations. 

The Bicentennial Commission is 
composed of 34 members, including 
Secretary Rogers and four other Cab- 
inet members; eight members of the 
Congress; the heads of four other 
Government agenciés; and 17 private 
citizens appointed by the President. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, Chancel- 
or of Stanford University, is Chair- 
man of the Commission. Hobart D. 
Lewis, President and Editor-in-Chief 
of Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
is Vice Chairman. 

FSO Melbourne L. Spector is de- 
tailed to Commission headquarters in 
Washington as Executive Director. 

Secretary Rogers has designated 
John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, as his standing alternate. 
Francis J. Colligan, Director of CU’s 
Policy Review and Coordination 
Staff, serves as the Department’s 
Liaison Officer with the Commission’s 
Staff. 

The Commission has appointed a 
series of standing committees on 
Media, Commerce and Labor, Events 
and Exhibitions, Voluntary, Military 
and Service Organizations, Science, 
and Arts and Humanities. 

The State Department is a member 
of the Committee on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. It is also expected to assist 
the other committees and the, staff on 
appropriate matters. 

The Commission regards its task 
as stated by President Nixon, in a 
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letter to the 50 State governors in 
September 1969: “. . . as a command- 
ing opportunity to evoke from our 
fellow citizens a deep sense of pride 
in our national heritage and accom- 
plishments, and to inspire them to 
dedicated effort for the fulfillment of 
national goals yet to be attained.” 


President Nixon noted that “Amer- 
ica’s Bicentennial can be an immense- 
ly important occasion, not only for 
the United States, but also for people 
everywhere who cherish liberty.” 

The Commission is thus planning 
many national and _ international 
events. 

The Commission was established 
by Joint Resolution of the Congress, 
approved July 4, 1966. 

In a statement on July 3, 1969, 
President Nixon pointed out that 
“The Commission’s charter is broad; 
its responsibility is great. The Bicen- 
tennial is more than a ceremonial 
occasion. The way in which we as a 





nation choose to celebrate that 200th 
Anniversary will have an important 
bearing on what we learn from it, 
and on the inspiration we draw from 
en 

“We have forged one nation from 
an extraordinary diversity of people, 
cultures, and traditions,” the Presi- 
dent continued. “Each generation has 
mastered new problems and discov- 
ered new opportunities. All this is part 
of the rich treasure of experience on 
which we must draw for the Bicen- 
tennial; and our goal must be to mar- 
shal this experience so as to launch 
the nation’s third century with a new 
‘Spirit of 76° that matches the first.” 

In a related action in July 1969 the 
President established the National 
Goals Research Staff, within the 
White House, “. . . to assemble data 
that can help illumine the possible 
range of national goals for 1976—our 
200th Anniversary.” 

The Staff will prepare a public re- 
port, to be delivered by July 4 of this 
year, and annually thereafter, “setting 
forth some of the key choices open to 
us, and examining the consequences 
of those choices.” 


WORTHY CAUSE—Congressman E. Ross Adair, center, 4th District, Indiana, and 
ranking Republican on the House Foreign Affairs Committee, presents Under 
Secretary Elliot L. Richardson with petitions collected in the Fort Wayne area 
that bear over 50,000 signatures. The petitions, to be forwarded to appropriate 
Communist authorities, ask for humane treatment of U. S. prisoners of war in 
North Viet-Nam. Also shown is Gen. James F. Collins, Red Cross President. 
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SENATE CONFIRMATION REQUIRED 
President Names 7 New Envoys 


President Nixon has announced his 
intention to nominate new U.S. Am- 
bassadors to France, Uganda, Ecua- 
dor, Costa Rica, Guinea, Malawi, 
and Mauritius. 

All the nominations require con- 
firmation by the Senate. They are: 

—Arthur K. Watson to France. 
Mr. Watson, 50, is Chairman of the 
Board of International Business Ma- 
chines World Trade Corporation. He 
would succeed Ambassador Robert 
Sargent Shriver, Jr., who has served 
in Paris since May 1968. 

—C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., to 
Uganda. A former Dean of Howard 
University School of Law, Mr. Fer- 
guson, 45, is currently Special Co- 
ordinator on Relief to the Victims of 
the Nigerian Civil War, Office of the 
Under Secretary of State. He would 
succeed Ambassador Henry E. Steb- 
bins at Kampala and also continue 
to advise on Nigerian relief prob- 
lems. 

—Findley Burns, Jr., to Ecuador. 
A former Ambassador to Jordan 
( 1966-67), Mr. Burns, 52, is serv- 
ing as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Management in the Bureau’ of Inter- 
American Affairs. He would succeed 
Ambassador Edson O. Sessions, who 
is retiring. 

—wWalter C. Ploeser to Costa Rica. 
Mr. Ploeser, 63, a former Ambassa- 
dor to Paraguay (1957-59), is Chair- 
man of the Board and President of 
Ploeser, Watts and Company, a St. 
Louis insurance firm. He would suc- 
ceed Ambassador Clarence A. Boon- 
stra. 

—Albert W. Sherer, Jr., to Gui- 
nea. Mr. Sherer, 54, has served as 
the U.S. envoy to Togo since Sep- 
tember 1967. He also served con- 
currently as Ambassador to Equa- 
torial Guinea from December 1968 
to December 1969. In Conakry he 
would succeed Ambassador Robin- 
son McIlvaine, now the U.S. envoy 
to Kenya. 

—wWilliam C. Burdett to Malawi. 
Mr. Burdett, 51, Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Ankara since 1967, would 
succeed Ambassador Marshall P. 
Jones, who has been in Blantyre 
since January 1966 and who is being 
reassigned. 

—wWilliam D. Brewer to Mauritius. 
A career Foreign Service Officer, Mr. 
Brewer, 47, would be the first resi- 
dent U.S. Ambassador at Port Louis, 
a post formerly covered from the 
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Mr. Ferguson 





Mr. Burns Mr. Ploeser 





Mr. Burdett 





Mr. Brewer 


Malagasy Republic. 

Mr. Watson was born at Summit, 
New Jersey, on April 23, 1919 and 
graduated from Yale University in 
1942. During World War II he served 
as a Major with the U.S. Army. He 
joined IBM in 1947. 

He is a Director of the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company and of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
He also is a Trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Hotch- 











kiss School, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York City. 

The Ambassador-designate to 
France has won many high honors, 
including decorations from Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
France, Peru and Sweden. 

Mr. Watson is married to the for- 
mer Ann C. Hemingway and they 
have six children—Ann Carroll, 
Jane White, Caroline Trowbridge, 
Arthur Kittredge, Stuart Hemingway 
and David John. 


A lawyer and educator, Mr. Fer- 
guson served as General Counsel to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
from 1962 to 1963. He was Civil 
Rights Adviser to Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York from 
1959 to 1964. He was the U.S. Ex- 
pert to the United Nations Sub-Com- 
mission on Discrimination in 1965 
and Consultant to UNESCO repre- 
senting the United States at the 
UNESCO-Oxford Roundtable on 
Human Rights, also in 1965. 

Mr. Ferguson has been Professor 
of Law at Rutgers University School 
of Law, Visiting Professor at Har- 
vard Law School, and a lecturer at 
Catholic University School of Law 
and at the Bankers Association of 
New Jersey. 

A widower, the Ambassador-des- 
ignate has three children—Claire, 
Hope and Eve. He holds degrees 
from Ohio State University (B.A.), 


Harvard (LL.B.) and _ Rutgers 
(LL.D.). 
The Ambassador-designate to 


Ecuador, Mr. Burns, joined the De- 
partment in 1941 and has held as- 
signments in Brussels, Antwerp, War- 
saw, Martinique, Vienna and Berlin. 
He also served as a Foreign Service 
Inspector in 1954, as a Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer in the Office of the 
Under Secretary in 1956, and as a 
Personnel Officer in 1958. Before his 
assignment as Ambassador to Jor- 
dan Mr. Burns was Counselor for 
Administration at the U.S. Embassy 
in London. 


Mr. Burns was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1939. He is 
married to the former Martha Lo- 
beck. 


Mr. Ploeser, the Ambassador-des- 
ignate to Costa Rica, founded the 
insurance firm which he heads in 
1933. He also founded the Insurance 
Institute of Missouri in 1938 and 
served as its President for two years. 

Mr. Ploesner was elected to the 
Missouri State Legislature in 1931 
and represented the 12th Missouri 
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District in Congress from 1941 to 
1949. 

The Ambassador - designate at- 
tended the City College of Law and 
Finance in St. Louis. He and his 
wife, the former Dorothy Annette 
Mohrig, have two daughters. 


Mr. Sherer, the Ambassador- 
designate to Guinea, joined the De- 
partment in 1946. In recent years 
he has held such assignments as 
Supervisory International Relations 
Officer in the Department; Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Warsaw; and 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector. 


He is a graduate of Yale (A.B.), 
and Harvard (LL.B.) and a member 
of the Illinois Bar Association. Mr. 
Sherer is married to the former Car- 
roll Russell and they have two sons 
and a daughter. 


Mr. Burdett, who is slated for 
Malawi, joined the Foreign Service 
in 1941. He has served as Deputy 
Director of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs; Political Officer at 
London; Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs; and Senior 
Foreign Service Inspector. He was 
named a Career Minister in 1969. 

Mr. Burdett is a 1941 graduate 
of Princeton University. He is mar- 
ried to the former Marlys Maxine 
Hanson. 


The Ambassador-designate to 
Mauritius, Mr. Brewer, joined the 
Foreign Service in July 1947. He has 
held assignments in Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Kuwait, and Afghani- 
stan. Since 1966 he has served in 
the Department as Country Director 
for Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, 
Southern Yemen and other Arabian 
Peninsula states. 


Mr. Brewer was graduated from 
Williams College in 1944 and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy at Tufts in 1947. 

Before joining the Department, 
Mr. Brewer served as an Information 
Research Analyst with the Office of 
War Information (1943-44), .and as 
a member of the faculty of Williams 
College (1946) and Bowdoin Col- 
lege (1947). 

He won an Arthur S. Flemming 
Award in 1960. 

Before his assignment to the Bu- 
reau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs in November 1966, 
Mr. Brewer was a member of the 
Policy Planning Council. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Alice Van Ess 
and they have three children. 
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Abshire Named Assistant Secretary for ‘'H’’ 


President Nixon on March 11 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
David M. Abshire, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, as the new Assistant Sec- 
retary for Con- 
gressional Rela- 
tions. 


If confirmed 


by the Senate, 
Mr. Abshire 
would succeed 


William B. Ma- 
comber, Jr., who 
became Deputy 
Under Secretary 
for Administra- 
tion last Septem- 





Mr. Abshire 
ber. 


Mr. Abshire, 43, has been Execu- 
tive Director of the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies at 
Georgetown University since 1962. 


From 1961 to 1962 he was Direc- 


Lee Named to ACDA; 


President Nixon has nominated 
Vice Admiral John Marshall Lee, 
USN, to succeed Lieut. Gen. John 
J. Davis, USA, as Assistant Director 
of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Dis- 
armament Agen- 
cy, Weapons 
Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. 

Admiral Lee 
was the Naval 
Representat i ve 
and Vice Chair- 
man of the 
United States 
Delegation to the 


* 
* 


Admiral lee 


FSO, FSIO Promotions 
To Be Effective Apr. 5 


Promotions for 507 Foreign 
Service Officers and 147 For- 
eign Service Information Of- 
ficers will become effective on 
April 5. 

President 


Nixon sent the 


nominations of the FSOs to the 


Senate on January 29. (See 
News LETTER supplement, 
January.) He sent the list of 
FSIO nominations to the Sen- 
ate three days earlier. 

The nominations were con- 
firmed by the Senate on Febru- 
ary’ 16 and attested by the 
President on February 17. 








tor of Special Projects for the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute. From 1958 
to 1960 he was Director of Research 
of the House Republican Policy 
Committee. 

The Assistant Secretary-designate 
was born on April 11, 1926, in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. He received a B.S. 
degree from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1951 and a Ph.D. from 
Georgetown University in 1959. 

He is the author or editor of sev- 
eral works, including “National Secu- 
rity: Political, Military, and Eco- 
nomic Strategies in the Decade 
Ahead,” “Portuguese Africa,” and 
“The South Rejects a Prophet: The 
Life of Senator D. M. Key, 1824- 
1900.” He also has contributed nu- 
merous articles and reviews. 

Mr. Abshire is married to the for- 
mer Carolyn Lamar Sample and they 
have four children—Lupton, Anna, 
Mary Lee and Phyllis. 


Schade Succeeds Him 


United Nations Military Staff Com- 
mittee as well as Commander of the 
Eastern Sea Frontier, prior to his 
ACDA assignment. 

In a related action, Ambassador 
Charles W. Yost, United States Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
announced last month the appoint- 
ment of Vice Admiral Arnold F. 
Schade to succeed Admiral Lee in 
both posts. 

A combat veteran, Admiral Lee’s 
Navy career includes more than 16 
years at sea, mostly in destroyers, 
cruisers, and amphibious forces. He 
is a native of San Francisco and a 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Class of 1935. 

Admiral Lee was awarded the 
Navy Cross for extraordinary hero- 
ism as navigation officer and officer 
of the deck aboard the USS Boise 
during action off Cape Esperance, 
Guadalcanal, in October 1942. 

Prior to his UN assignment and 
Eastern Sea Frontier command, Ad- 
miral Lee was Vice Director of the 
International Military Staff, NATO 
Military Committee, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, in Washington. 

Admiral Schade comes to New 
York after serving as Commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet Submarine Force 
for over three years. 

His service decorations include 
the Navy Cross, Silver Star Medal 
and Bronze Star Medal with Gold 
Star and the National Defense Service 
Medal. 
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THE CASE FOR A POSITIVE TRADE POLICY 


The United States’ traditional non-partisan policy of encouraging freer international trade is under strong attack. 


A Department spokesman presents the Administration’s case against changing that policy to a restrictive one. 


Following is the text of an address delivered by Philip 
H. Trezise, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, be- 
fore the Detroit Area Council on World Affairs on 
February 27: 


For more than 35 years the United States has been 
a leader in pursuit of freer international trade. It was 
American initiative, vision, and persistence that led the 
principal trading nations to dismantle many of the trade 
restrictions which were inherited from 
the Great Depression and which had 
cut deeply into world commerce dur- 
ing the 1930’s. It has been a non- 
partisan policy, supported by the 
eighteen Congresses and six Presidents 
since 1934. 

That policy is now under heavy 
attack, perhaps the heaviest in recent 
history. Important elements in busi- 
ness and labor, in growing numbers 
and with growing insistence, argue that 
our country needs increased protection Mr. Trezise 
against imports. They assert that jobs and industry in 
the United States are threatened by imports. They fur- 
ther argue that we are no longer competitive in foreign 
markets and we must therefore draw back from the 
trading world as we have known it. 


I intend today to examine the proposition that our 
traditional trade policy should be changed in favor of a 
more restrictive approach to foreign trade. To anticipate 
my conclusion, I think that proposition is wrong, that 
its premises are unfounded, and that a restrictive policy 
would be gravely injurious to our own economy and our 
own people, and to our position in the world at large as 
well, President Nixon has sent to the Congress a new 
foreign trade bill which provides the basis for going for- 
ward with our historic policy. It deserves to be supported 
by the country and enacted by the Congress, and I shall 
explain why. 

The domestic critics of American trade policy argue— 


explicitly or implicitly—that our past approach has been 
a failure. 


They surely do not mean that American leadership in 
bringing down trade barriers has been bad for the world. 
In the 25 years since World War II—a period during 
which the General Agreement on_Tariffs and Trade was 
agreed upon and six rounds of tariff reductions were 
negotiated—the world, especially the major industrial 
trading countries, have had the longest period of sus- 
tained and rapid economic growth in history. We have 
had 25 years of rising employment, rising production, 
rising levels of personal consumption and well-being. 
Throughout all this time, international trade has been a 
leading sector. 





While production in the industrial countries in Europe 
and North America and in Japan grew by 120 percent 
since 1950, their foreign commerce grew by 210 
percent. 

Our own experience has been like that of Western 
Europe and Japan. 

In the 1960’s, when our gross national product rose 
by 50 percent in real terms, our exports doubled in real 
terms. Over the two past decades, our real GNP more 
than doubled and our foreign trade more than tripled. 
Indeed, the years in which our foreign trade—imports 
as well as exports—flournished, were years of unparalleled 
prosperity for the American people. 

It was also a period of rapidly expanding employ- 
ment. Jobs in the United States grew from 58 million 
in 1949 to 78 million in 1969. Yet real imports were 
times higher in 1969 than they were in 1949. 

So much for the historical record. But to do the op- 
ponents of trade policy justice, they are talking about 
the present effects of foreign trade on our economic 
life. They speak of jobs and job opportunities destrgyed 
and of industries threatened with extinction now. 

These claims come oddly at a time when employment 
and business activity have been at record highs, when 
the economy has been straining at capacity, and when 
inflation has been a priority domestic problem. 

In 1968 imports rose by a phenomenal 23 percent, 
principally, I believe, because of our inflation. If im- 
ports were destroying jobs, then 1968 should have been 
the year to show it. Yet the number of Americans at 
work in 1968 rose by more than 1.5 million and un- 
employment jell from 3.8 percent to 3.6 percent of the 
labor force. 

Even during the past few years of domestic inflation, 
we have managed to maintain a surplus of exports over 
imports. Indeed we have run an export surplus con- 
sistently in every year since 1893. 

Our exports, typically, have come, as they must, from 
high productivity and high wage industries. The effect 
of foreign trade is to pull up the general level of wages 
and real incomes in the United States. 

There is the next argument, however. It says that 
whatever may have been true in the past, American 
products are becoming increasingly non-competitive with 
foreign goods. The recent decline in our trade surplus, 
the rapid growth of some categories of imports into the 
United States, and the expanding trade volume of some 
of the other industrial countries, such as Japan, are 
put forward as proof that we are no longer able to hold 
our own in the international arena. 

Even if this were true, it is not clear how we would 
improve the situation if we cut back on imports, thereby 
raising costs and prices still more at home and causing 
other countries to retaliate against our exports. But the 
truth is that our alleged loss of competitive strength in 
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foreign markets is an unproved and highly dubious 
assertion. 

A closer look at our foreign trade provides some 
relevant insights. 

First of all, our exports have held up surprisingly well 
in the face of the inflation of costs at home. From 1965 
through 1969 our exports grew by more than $10 
billion, or by an average of 8.7 percent per year. This 
is not a slow rate of growth. In fact, it is considerably 
above the 6.4 percent annual growth registered in the 
first half of the decade when the U.S. was free of 
inflation. 

However, we have had a still more rapid increase in 
our total imports, an increase that in very large part 
reflected the inflationary rise in domestic demand and 
prices. From 1965 to 1969 imports grew by a total of 
$14.6 billion, or 14 percent per year. The consequence 
has been a sharp and certainly desirable decline in our 
normal export surplus. 

Yet, before attributing undue significance to this de- 
velopment, it is well to examine our trade in more 
detail. 

In 1965, we had a trade surplus of $5.3 billion; by 
1969 this surplus had declined to $1.3 billion. Yet, the 
$4.0 billion decline was entirely accounted for by the 
drop in our trade balance with only three countries— 
Canada, Germany, and Japan. Our export surplus with 
the rest of the world in 1969 was $4.5 billion, unchanged 
from 1965. 

The case of Canada is quite special. In 1965, we 
began to rationalize the North American automobile in- 
dustry and there followed a period in which US.- 
Canadian automobile trade grew explosively, and moved 
toward a balance in place of our previous large export 
surplus. Canada, being our largest supplier of industrial 
raw materials, also was the beneficiary of the excessive 
expansion of U.S. demand since 1965. 

West Germany and Japan are strong, vigorous, ag- 
gressive industrial powers, whose performance from the 
early 1950’s on has been properly called “miraculous.” 
But there is no reason to think that we shall be per- 
manently outpaced by them. To think so is to read a 
— deal of certainty into an uncertain and changing 
world. 

The fact is that once West Germany began in 1968 
to take various measures to correct the value of the 
mark, the U.S.-German trade account began to change. 
Between 1968 and 1969 our exports to Germany rose 
by 24 percent and our imports fell by 4 percent. Our 
trade deficit with Germany was cut in half within a 
single year. If current trends continue, it is possible that 
U.S.-German trade will be in balance ‘this year, for the 
first time since 1965. 

Our trade relationship with Japan is also changing. 
If Japan continues to reduce its import barriers—now 
the most restrictive of all the industrial nations—the 
apparent undervaluation of the Japanese ‘yen will be 
reduced. Our exports will benefit. Indeed, our trade 
Position with Japan has already begun to show marked 
improvement. While one quarter is far from conclusive 
evidence of change, in the fourth quarter of 1969 our 
exports to Japan rose by 33 percent compared to a year 
earlier, while imports were only 16 percent higher. 

If we look at our total trade, we also find evidence of 
a change in direction. In the fourth quarter of 1969, 
we ran a trade surplus (calculated on an annual basis, 
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and adjusted for seasonal variations) of $2.1 billion, 
almost double the level for the entire year. Estimates of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment are even higher—a U.S. trade surplus of over 
$3 billion for 1970, almost three times that of 1969. 

What all these considerations suggest is that the easy 
generalizations about our eroding foreign trade position 
have very limited value. It is said, for example, that the 
composition of our exports is changing and that we are 
losing out in certain traditional exports. That is true but 
it is also true that we are going very fast in new export 
fields. 

We are preeminently innovative, both of new products 
and new processes, strong in invention and stronger still 
in the industrial application and exploitation of invention. 
This is clearly our strength in the world economy. And 
our foreign trade shows this. The dynamic elements in 
our exports from 1966 to 1968 were civilian aircraft, 
up 50 percent a year; fertilizers and insecticides, up 20 
percent a year; business machines and computers, up 
19 percent a year; measuring, testing and control instru- 
ments, up 15 percent a year. 

We are, of course, aware that technological advantage 
in a product or a process can be transitory. Once a 
breakthrough has been made, the new information is 
spread widely. It is not an uncommon experience to 
find our foreign competitors producing cheaper and 
better versions of products we have pioneered. But, as 
long as we continue forward, we continue to prosper. 

The lesson is clear. We must maintain our innova- 
tional lead. We must not try to maintain our world 
position in traditional exports at the expense of our 
basic strength in new products and processes. If we try, 
we shall be as successful as King Canute was in keeping 
back the ocean. And we shall lose our lead in the new, 
productive and remunerative industries. 

The one point that is valid and beyond controversy 
is that we must continue progressively to bring inflation 
under control if we are to regain a foreign trade surplus 
that will be consonant with our position in the world. 

But the overwhelming reason for dealing with infla- 
tion is at home. We must put an end to the unfair and 
distorting rise in prices, which bears most heavily on the 
people least able to cope and on industries, like hous- 
ing, whose good health is indispensable if we are to 
have a healthy society. A fundamental aim of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic policy is, as you know, to bring 
inflation under control. 

We need also a vigorous policy of trade promotion. 
Our economy is so large and our domestic market so 
big that exports tend to have lower priority than in 
countries which depend to a greater degree on interna- 
tional trade. We must give our exporters competitive 
financing and the other facilities that are necessary to 
increase our sales in a strongly competitive world. This, 
too, is Administration policy. 

We need furthermore to bring down the trade barriers 
that still impede our exports. Some of these barriers are 
illegal and unjustified under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. We have been successful in removing 
some of these barriers. We must continue to bring pres- 
sure to bear to have the remaining ones removed. This, 
too, is Administration policy. 

Mostly, however, trade barriers are matters for bar- 
gaining and mutual reductions. For we still have restric- 
tions which hamper other people’s exports and it is idle 
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and misleading to pretend that we can do anything about 
their trade barriers without doing something about our 
own. 

What we do not need is to put new and unnecessary 
hobbles on our import trade. That policy can only 
hurt us: . 

—It would raise costs and prices at home, adding 
to a difficult domestic problem. 

—TIt would lead other nations to follow suit with re- 
spect to our exports, as they would be fully entitled to 
do under the international rules. Our trading position 
would not be helped, and everybody would be the 
poorer. I am not suggesting that we are in danger of 
getting into the kind of trade hostilities that so deep- 
ened the depression in the 1930’s. But commercial war- 
fare on any scale would be a bleak and costly prospect 
for the 1970's. 

There should be no mistake about the road the neo- 
protectionists would have us travel. 

—It would bring the consumer, that is, every Ameri- 
can, more limited choices and higher prices. Indeed, it 
would constitute an Anti-Anti Poverty Program by rais- 
ing prices on basic consumer products of prime inter- 
est to the poor. 

—It would make the control of inflation substan- 
tially more difficult. 

—It would hurt our export trade, which is to say 
it would do harm to our most efficient and highest pay- 
ing industries. 

It would provide hidden subsidies for the protected 
industries. 

—Carried very far it would remove an important 
element of dynamism from our economy. If we want 
a “safe” system, then we probably should reduce or pro- 
hibit all competitive imports, to say nothing of reducing 
domestic competition. The exhilaration, vigor and pros- 
perity which come from an open, dynamic economy 
would be lost. The results would extend far beyond 
the purely economic realm. I do not believe that Ameri- 
cans want that. 

—lIt would be a sharp setback to our basic interest 
in building an open and decent world. 

Arthur K. Watson of IBM put this well recently. I 
would like to quote him: “We are not only build- 
ing a world market but, in my judgment, we are creat- 
ing the foundations of a free world community. In 
Western Europe, through the instrument of trade, we 
have forged physical bonds of interdependence and 
spiritual bonds of understanding that those nations had 
never known in all history. Cooperation has replaced 
war.” Watson went on to call this world market “the 
one enduring creation of the postwar period.” 

(Editor’s Note: President Nixon announced on March 
3 his intention to nominate Mr. Watson as Ambassador 
to France.) 

What should be our next steps in international trade 
policy? 

It is a time of more than ordinary uncertainty and 
difficulties in the international economy. 

The European Common Market which already is 
the largest single trading entity in the world probably 
will soon begin membership talks with the United King- 
dom, Denmark, Norway and Iceland. If these negotia- 
tions succeed, this expanded European trading bloc 
will account for about 40 percent of world trade. It 
will exert a powerful attraction, as it already has in its 
present form, on the other European states and on non- 
European countries as well. Our commercial relations 
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with Europe surely require, therefore, that we be ready 
to lead the industrial nations in a further reduction of 
trade barriers. 

Tariffs have been greatly reduced, notably since World 
War II, but they remain. In many cases they are serious 
impediments to the growth of trade. Moreover, there are 
numerous barriers to industrial trade apart from tariffs. 
And obstacles to trade in agricultural commodities are 
persistent and widespread. There is no consensus among 
the trading nations as to how we should deal with these 
remaining restrictions, but there is a general recognition 
that we cannot be passive for long, except at the risk 
of drifting backwards. 

The international or multinational corporation, pro- 
ducing or operating in a number of countries, has be- 
come a growing feature of the international scene, in 
part because artificial restrictions on trade have made 
it necessary to invest abroad in order to sell abroad. 

All these problems—the commercial problems created 
by the expansion of the European Common Market, the 
artificial incentives to international investment and the 
resultant job losses, and the inefficiencies in the world 
economic system—could be mitigated simply by a fur- 
ther reduction in trade restrictions. 

It is unrealistic, however, to suppose that these issues 
and problems could be dealt with in one grand sweep. 
Extensive study and preparation will be needed before 
any major new trade negotiation can be mounted. 

For the interim, President Nixon has proposed two 
actions: 

He will appoint shortly the members of a broadly 
representative Commission on International Trade, and 
Investment Policy to examine and make recommenda- 
tions on the major international economic issues facing 
us for the 1970's. 

He has sent to the Congress the Trade Act of 1969, 
which will soon be the subject of hearings by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. The new Act is 
designed both to continue forward movement and to 
help prepare for next steps in international trade policy. 

1.) It will provide the President with “housekeeping 
authority” to negotiate minor tariff reductions through 
June 30, 1973. This is a power the President has nor- 
mally had ever since the first Trade Agreements Act in 
1934. In effect, the new authority would enable the 
United States to offer a tariff reduction on one product 
in compensation for an increase in the tariff on another. 
Such tariff increases might occur, for example, if an 
escape clause action resulted in increased tariff rates 
for a product. Without the authority to offer compensa- 
tion, the affected countries might retaliate against U.S. 
products—which is how trade wars start. 

2.) It would give Congressional approval to a con- 
certed international attack on non-tariff barriers. 

3.) More specifically, it would eliminate the American 
Selling Price (ASP) system as part of a move against 
non-tariff barriers. In the 1920’s, Congress enacted the 
ASP system to encourage development of a domestic 
benzenoid chemical industry. The system applies the 
tariff rate not against the customary value of the imported 
product but against the price of the competitively-pro- 
duced U.S. product. In practice, the system approxi- 
mately doubles import protection. In conjunction with 
the Kennedy Round, other nations agreed to lower tariffs 
on U.S. chemical exports and to end certain non-tariff 
barriers affecting our exports of automobiles and tobacco 
in return for the end of the ASP system and some reduc- 
tion of duties on chemicals. A balanced agreement was 
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obtained and should now be implemented. Indeed, it is 
eminently clear that unless we do so, we will not be able 
to negotiate the reduction of non-tariff barriers that 
damage U.S. exports. ASP has taken on a symbolic 
status in foreign eyes far greater than its real impact on 
trade. 

4.) It would help the President obtain fairer treatment 
of American products abroad. The present law gives the 
President very potent authority to restrict imports from 
countries discriminating against United States agricultural 
exports. The new Act would extend this authority to 
protect all American exports. 

5.) It would make easier the requirements for adjust- 
ment assistance to help those injured by import competi- 
tion. As with rapid technological change or changes in 
consumer habits, the growth of imports, of course, can 
cause temporary distress and disruption at home. Even 
if such disruption does not show up in overall statistics 
on unemployment or total production, or does not persist 
very long, no affluent society can overlook the costs that 
are incurred by a few for the benefit of many. If an 
increase in imports hurts some Americans for a while, 
society as a whole, not only the adversely affected few, 
ought to bear the costs. 

This judgment was translated into law in the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 which provided, for the first time, 
for trade adjustment assistance—financial, training and 
other help—to firms, plants and workers who might be 
injured by imports. 

This is the sensible way to meet the so-called import 
problem. It helps those who need help, without penaliz- 
ing all the rest of us or, conversely, helping those not in 
need of help. 

The 1962 Act was too tightly drawn. The new Act 


will make it easier for firms and workers threatened by 
imports to receive assistance. They need only show that 
imports are, or may become, a substantial cause of 
injury rather than the major cause as is required by 
the current Trade Act, and the increase in imports need 
not be related to a prior tariff reduction. 


6.) It would also make it easier to get relief by tem- 
porary increases in tariffs. Under the so-called escape 
clause, American firms and workers may be helped for 
an interim period by the imposition of higher tariffs or 
by quotas on imports. The requirements are similar to 
those for obtaining adjustment assistance. The new Act 
would ease the requirements in a similar way. The 
restriction on imports would continue to be subject to 
periodic review. 

In sending the new Act to the Congress the President 
called it “modest in scope but significant in its impact.” 

The significance of our trade policy is wide: 


It strengthens the nation’s economy. It increases real 
wages and real profits. It reduces inflationary pressures. 
It avoids many potential disputes among nations and 
makes a major contribution to international material 
welfare and harmony. No other trade policy could serve 
the entire nation as well. And, as the President said in 
his recent foreign policy message: 

“Peace has an economic dimension. In a world of 
independent states and interdependent economies, failure 
to collaborate is costly—in political as well as economic 
terms. Economic barriers block more than the free flow 
of goods and capital across national borders; they ob- 
struct a more open world in which ideas and people, as 
well as goods and machinery, move among nations with 
maximum freedom.” 








FIRST MEETING—Members of the Secretary’s Committee To Facilitate Travel meet with Secretary Rogers and Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration William B. Macomber, Jr. From the left: Mr. Macomber; Mrs. Florence Lowe; John E. Upston, 
Staff Director; Secretary Rogers; Former Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Chairman; Former Justice Tom C. Clark; John A. 
McCone; and John W. Hanes, Jr. Not present for the photo was another member, Charles C. Tillinghast. 


Group To Advise Department on How To Cope with Jumbo Jet Age 


Secretary Rogers has named a 
committee of distinguished citizens to 
advise the Department on foreign 
travel by American citizens. 

Known as the Secretary’s Commit- 
tee To Facilitate Travel, the group 
will try to determine the best way 
the Department can meet its respon- 
sibilities to the growing number of 
American citizens traveling abroad. 

The Committee, in this connection, 
has been asked to examine the prob- 
lem of supplying “appropriate docu- 
mentation” for citizens traveling over- 
seas in the era of jumbo jets. It will 
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also look into other aspects of the 
Department’s responsibilities to Amer- 
ican travelers abroad. 

Former Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts is the Commit- 
tee Chairman. Other members are 
Tom C. Clark, former U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice; John W. Hanes, Jr., 
New York investment banker and 
former Administrator of the State 
Department’s Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs; John A. McCone, 
former Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and former Under 


Secretary of the Air Force; Mrs. 
Florence Lowe, of Television Station 
WTTG — Metromedia, Washington, 
D.C.; and Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Chairman of the Board of TWA. 

John E. Upston, New York finan- 
cial consultant and former member 
of the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, is the Staff Director. The 
Secretary to the Committee is Miss 
Dorothy M. Saunders, a Foreign Ser- 
vice Staff Secretary. 

The Committee held its first meet- 
ing in Washington on March 12. 
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DEPARTMENT IS PARTICIPATING 
The International Education Year 


In connection with International 
Education Year (IEY), the Depart- 
ment will sponsor its first National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Lead- 
ers in Teacher Education next month. 

The conference, which will be held 
in the Department April 9-10, will 
be co-sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE). 

A distinguished group of educators 
and scholars will assemble at the 
conference to hear and discuss with 
leading Government officials and 
diplomats the global relations, com- 
mitments and problems of the United 
States, and to relate these issues to 
higher education and teacher prepa- 
ration in this country. 

President Nixon, in a proclama- 
tion issued February 13, proclaimed 
1970 to be International Education 
Year in the United States. 

The President said that “education 
is a fundamental human right, one 
that recognizes and helps to preserve 
the dignity and the worth of human 
beings.” 

“With this in mind the United Na- 
tions has designated 1970 as Inter- 
national Education Year and has 
called upon each member State to 
intensify its domestic educational ef- 
forts,” Mr. Nixon stated and added: 

“I call upon all Americans to join 
our fellow citizens of the world in 
making this year one of reflection on 
the state of education as it exists and 
of action directed toward making ed- 
ucation what it should be.” 

U.S. plans for participation in 
IEY were outlined by Edward T. 
Brennan, Director, Office of Multi- 
lateral Policy and Programs, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
(CU), in a letter last month to Dr. 
Rene Maheu, Director-General, 
UNESCO: (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization), Paris. 

In response to a request from Dr. 
Maheu, Mr. Brennan said that he was 
“pleased to report that in line with 
the strategy laid down by the United 
Nations and UNESCO” the U.S. is 
following “a broad, grass-roots ap- 
proach” for its participation in IEY. 

Mr. Brennan pointed out that CU, 
during IEY, will continue to empha- 
size cooperative educational rela- 
tions and scholarly communications 
across national lines. 

He explained that CU conducts 
the international educational ex- 
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change program authorized by the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 (Fulbright-Hays 
Act). 


In his letter, Mr. Brennan said that 
during the fiscal year ending next 
June 30 it is estimated that 5,440 
grants, for both U.S. and foreign na- 
tionals, will be issued under the 
program. 


“Nearly three-fourths of the total 
funds of approximately $35 million,” 
he continued, “are being devoted to 
exchange of persons, both academic 
and non-academic, with some 125 
countries and territories in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The total program 
covers educational and cultural ac- 
tivities as well, such as aid to Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools abroad, par- 
ticipation in the activities of multi- 
lateral organizations such as 
UNESCO, and the sending of per- 
forming arts representatives to other 
countries.” 





Mr. Brennan, in his letter to the 
Director-General of UNESCO, also 
cited the roles being played during 
IEY by the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment, the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and _ non- 
governmental organizations. 

He stressed that the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO has a 
“special responsibility” to work with 
the nation’s non-Governmental or- 
ganizations in furthering the objec- 
tives of the IEY. ; 

“The Commission,” Mr. Brennan 
concluded, “views the Year not as a 
time for celebration nor a a cure-all, 
but as an opportunity, in concert with 
other nations, to do the groundwork 
for a decade of intensive educational 
innovation and expansion, and as a 
time to enlist the energies of volun- 
tary organizations and of the public at 
large—students and teachers, youth 
and adults, laymen and educators, 
the privileged and the poor—in a 
vigorous and concerted appraisal of 
achievements, problems and prospects 
in education, with a view to funda- 
mental reforms.” 












nonimmigrant visas were issued. 


Visa Activity Reached New High in FY ‘69 


Visa activity reached a new high of over two million in FY 1969. 
A grand total of 313,632 immigrant visas and 1,737,381 nonimmigrant 
visas were issued in the year, the Annual Visa Report shows. 

In the previous fiscal year 349,468 immigrant visas and 1,514,850 


The American Embassy at Manila issued 21,299 immigrant visas, 
more than any other post. London topped the list for nonimmigrant 
visas with 155,193 issued in FY-1969. Posts ranked in the top 20 for 
immigrant and nonimmigrant visa issuances are as follows: 






































IMMIGRANT VISAS 



































1. Manila 21,299 
2. Hong Kong 15,745 
3. Athens 14,829 
4. Naples 14,748 
5. Kingston 13,605 
6. Tijuana 11,675 
7. Ponta Delgada 10,607 
8. Toronto 10,225 
9. London 10,166 
10. Monterrey 10,129 
11. Santo Domingo 9,885 
12. Mexico City 9,323 
13. Montreal 8,442 
14. Port of Spain 7,248 
15. Palermo 6,707 
16. Frankfurt 6,106 
17. Port-au-Prince 5,477 


18. Ciudad Juarez 5,297 
19. Seoul 4,439 
20. Guayaquil 4,407 


* Including Revalidations and Border Crossing Cards. 














NONIMMIGRANT VISAS* 












1. London 155,193 
2. Mexico City 107,818 
3. Tokyo 64,693 
4. Paris 59,253 
5. Toronto 57,181 
6. Montreal 41,735 
7. Caracas 34,603 
8. Buenos Aires 30,582 
9. Edinburgh 30,098 
10. Monterrey 29,702 
11. Santo Domingo 29,244 
12. Liverpool 26,977 
13. Frankfurt 26,077 
14. Guadalajara 25,911 
15. Manila 23,821 
16. Hamburg 22,446 
17. Guatemala City 22,172 
18. Duesseldorf 21,439 
19. Osaka-Kobe 21,218 
20. Kingston 20,852 
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PARITY WITH CIVIL SERVICE 


The President Signs Foreign Service Retirement Bill 


President Nixon signed the liberal- 
ized Foreign Service Retirement Bill 
(H.R. 14789) on February 28. It is 
Public Law 91-201. 

The new Act authorizes a 9.7 per- 
cent cost-of-living increase in For- 
eign Service annuities (not 9.5 per- 
cent as previously estimated) for 
Foreign Service personnel who retire 
and complete their separation on or 
before April 30, and for those already 
on the Foreign Service retirement 
rolls. The increase in annuities will 
become effective May 1. 

Employees in a duty status or in 
a pay status and on leave beyond 
April 30 will not qualify for the 9.7 
percent cost-of-living increase. 

It was also explained that a lump- 
sum payment for unused annual leave 
will not affect eligibility for the cost- 
of-living adjustment. 

Participants in the Foreign Service 
retirement system who are at least 
50 years old and who have 20 or 
more years of creditable service may 
retire voluntarily with the approval 
of the Department or Agency and 
receive an immediate annuity. In 
USIA any Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer with unlimited tenure who 
was age 57 or over on August 20, 
1968, and any USIA Foreign Service 
Staff Officer or employee who is a 
participant and who was age 57 or 
over on September 1, 1969, may re- 
tire voluntarily regardless of total 
service and receive an immediate 
annuity. 

Those who have questions about 
their retirement eligibility should con- 
tact DG/ADM in the Department or 
IPT/FO in the USIA. 

The Department and the USIA 
expect a much larger number of par- 
ticipants than usual to retire in order 
to take advantage of the 9.7 percent 
increase. 

An airgram and Department No- 
tice urged personnel who wish to 
retire to confer promptly with their 
Administrative or Executive Officer, 
complete the necessary forms, and 
forward them to. the Department or 
Agency without delay in order to 
avoid a last-minute logjam of appli- 
cations. 

It was emphasized that applicants 
for retirement and their dependents 
should have medical examinations 
immediately, and forward the results 
as soon as possible to the Office of 
Medical Services (O/MED). 
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If such reports are not received 
and reviewed by O/MED prior to 
the effective date of retirement, all 
rights to future medical services 
would be automatically waived. 

In essence, the new Act provides 
parity of retirement benefits for em- 
ployees under the Foreign Service 
retirement system with the benefits 
for employees under the Civil Ser- 
vice retirement system. Retirement 
benefits for Civil Service retirees were 
liberalized last year in the First Ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress (See NEws 
LETTER, January). 

Under the Act, Foreign Service 
annuities will be computed hence- 
forth on the basis of the average sal- 
ary over the highest paid three years 
instead of the “high-5” as formerly. 
This provision is retroactive to Octo- 
ber 20, 1969. 

The new law also provides for 
adding unused sick leave to service 
credit for annuity computation pur- 
poses without regard to the 35-year 
maximum limitation. However, sick 
leave credit cannot be used to deter- 
mine average salary or to attain eli- 
gibility for retirement. One month 
service credit will be granted for each 
22 days of unused sick leave. This 
provision is retroactive to October 
20, 1969. 

The Act increased the contribution 





rates for participants and the Gov- 
ernment from 6.5 to 7 percent, effec- 
tive March 8, 1970. 

Children’s survivor annuities were 
increased 50 percent as a result of 
the Act. (This provision is retroactive 
to November 1, 1969.) In a family 
of three or fewer children, the in- 
crease for each child will go from 
$600 to $900 a year, if one parent 
survives, and from $720 to $1,080, 
if neither parent survives. 

The survivors of an employee with 
as little as 18 months service will be 
eligible now for benefits as a result 
of the Act. This provision is also 
retroactive to October 20, 1969. 
(There had been a five-year require- 
ment.) 

The Act authorizes future cost-of- 
living annuity adjustments in Foreign 
Service retirement benefits under a 
formula identical to the formula now 
used to compute such increases for 
Civil Service annuitants. The new 
formula replaces a less favorable one 
in use since 1965 in the Foreign Ser- 
vice retirement system. 

Any future increases will be trig- 
gered whenever the Consumer Price 
Index published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics rises three percent 
and holds at least that level for three 
consecutive months. 


TAKES OATH—Bernard Katzen, right, New York attorney, is sworn in as a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, which supervises the academic 
exchange program of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU). Ad- 
ministerirfg the oath is Clement E. Conger, then Deputy Chief of Protocol. In the 
center is John Richardson, Assistant Secretary, CU. Mr. Katzen, a Special Con- 
sultant to State in 1956, was on the N.Y. Human Rights Commission in 1956-67. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Personnel Nearing Retirement 


As you may know, the Depart- 
ment in conjunction with USIA and 
AID has over the past two years 
established a program of retirement 
planning seminars held in the spring 
and fall. The seminars are open to 
any employee, but the contents are 
especially planned for those within 
five years of retirement. 


The program provides lectures 
and discussions covering planning 
and search for second-career em- 
ployment; the rights and benefits 
under Foreign Service and Civil Ser- 
vice retirement and disability sys- 
tems; social security and medicare; 
health; the legal aspects of retire- 
ment; avoiding financial tangles; liv- 
ing arrangements in retirement; and 
investment. 

Interest in the seminars on the 
part of both Foreign Service and 
Civil Service employees and spouses 
has been such that the number of 
applicants has always exceeded the 
quota. 


The most often made suggestion 
by persons attending the seminars 
has been “make retirement planning 
information available to everyone as 
early as possible.” Consequently, we 
believe that employees within two or 
three years of retirement and their 
spouses abroad who cannot attend 


the seminars in Washington would 
appreciate receiving retirement plan- 
ning information. 


Would you like to have one or 
more of the publications listed be- 
low? Would you like to borrow tape 
recordings of the lectures and discus- 
sions? Let me emphasize that your 
interest in retirement planning and/ 
or correspondence with us can in no 
way affect your career development. 
Moreover, your correspondence with 
us, while remaining unclassified, 
would be of a confidential nature and 
would not be violated. 


We shall be updating and chang- 
ing the material from time to time. 
If you would like to have any of it 
now or in the future, let us hear 
from you. If you have questions after 
reading the material, we would be 
glad to try to furnish the answers. 
You may take advantage of this in- 
formation at any time, and, mean- 
while, plan to attend one of the sem- 
inars eventually if you are in Wash- 
ington either on a visit or permanent 
assignment when the program is of- 
fered. 


Sincerely, 

Frederick D. Leatherman,. Chief 
Pre-Retirement Counseling and 
External Placement Division 


Materials Useful in Retirement Planning 


1. Have you informed yourself fully 
about the benefits of your retirement 
and disability system? 


Pamphlet: “Foreign Service Re- 
tirement and Disability System— 
Questions and Answers,” January 
1966 (in process of revision) 


2. Have you computed your retire- 
ment annuity? 


Above pamphlet furnishes compi- 
lation formula 
3. Will you have any claim for So- 
cial Security? 
SS-35, April 1969—“Your Social 
Security’—SSA 
SSI-47, February 1969—‘Social 
Security Benefitt—-How You Earn 
Them . . . How Much Credit You 
Need” 
SSA-609, September 1968—“So- 
cial Security Benefits Outside the 
United States”’—SSA 


OAR-7004, December 1964— 


“Request for Statement Earnings” 
(vellow post card)—SSA 
SSI-29, January 1969—“If You 
Become Disabled”—Source: So- 
cial Security Administration (SSA) 
Tape recording—Speech on Social 
Security Benefits and Medicare, 
by William R. Spates, District 
Manager, Social Security Admin- 
istration 
4. Does your Situation suggest a 
need for further study of invest- 
ments? 
Tape recording—Speech on Finan- 
cial Planning, by Mrs. Julia Mont- 
gomery Walsh, General Partner, 
Ferris & Company. 
5. Will you need further employment 
after retirement either for income or 
for purposes of remaining active? 
What would you like to do: Go into 
business? Find further employment? 
Have you investigated the job mar- 
ket? Need further training? 
See RETIREMENT, page 23 





Retirement Seminar 
Scheduled To Begin 
Apr. 6 in Department 


The Department will conduct its 
annual Spring Retirement Planning 
Seminar next month in cooperation 
with USIA and AID. 

The Seminar is scheduled to be 
held on consecutive Mondays and 
Tuesdays—April 6, 7, 13, and 14— 
in the East Auditorium from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 

If the enrollment exceeds the ca- 
pacity of the East Auditorium the 
Seminar will be moved to the larger 
West Auditorium. 

Coordinating all the sessions will 
be Frederick L. Leatherman, Chief, 
Pre-Retirement Counseling and Ex- 
ternal Placement, State, and Charles 
S. Blackman, Chief, Outplacement 
and Counseling Service, USIA. 

The contents of next month’s Sem- 
inar in the Department are especially 
planned for those within five years 
of retirement, although the lectures 
and discussions will be open to any 
Department employee. 

Persons who wish to attend are 
urged to send in their applications 
early to PER/EPD, Room 1052, 
New State. The program: 

April 6—William C. Fitch, Execu- 
tive Director, National Council on 
Aging, “Challenge in Retirement;” 
and Mr. Leatherman, “Planning a 
Second Career.” 

April 7—Lawrence D. Davis, 
Training Officer, Bureau of Retire- 
ment & Insurance, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, “Provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act;” Miss E. 
Kathryn Mallow, Chief, Retirement 
Section, Personnel Services Division, 
State, “Provisions of the Foreign 
Service Retirement Act;” and Wil- 
liam R. Spates, District Manager, 
Social Security Administration, “So- 
cial Security Benefits and Medicare.” 

April 13—Karl F. Heinzman, 
Trust Officer, American Security and 
Trust Company, “Avoiding Financial 
Tangles;” and Joseph T. Freeman, 
M.D., Chairman, Commission on 
Geriatrics, Pennsylvania Medical So- 
ciety, “A Prologue to Retirement.” 

April 14—Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, Assistant for Problems of the 
Elderly and Handicapped, Renewal 
and Housing Assistance, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
“Living Arrangements;” and Mfrs. 
Julia Montgomery Walsh, General 
Partner, Ferris & Company, “Finan- 
cial Planning.” 
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RETIREMENT continued 


‘Second Career, Anyone?’’— 
Speech made by Frederick D. 
Leatherman, Chief, Pre-Retirement 
Counseling and External Place- 
ment Division 
Professional Placement 
brochure 


6. Is your will up to date? Are your 
personal records and documents in 
a secure, accessible place? 
Form JF-33, Nov. 1968—Foreign 
Service Retirement System Desig- 
nation of Beneficiary 
SF-54, Jan. 1968—Designation of 
Beneficiary, Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Program 
SF-1152, Sept. 1967—Designation 
of Beneficiary, Unpaid Compensa- 
tion of Deceased Civilian Em- 
ployee 
“You—the Law—and Retire- 
ment,” Virginia Lehmann. Source: 
U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (Administra- 
tion on Aging), Revised and Re- 
printed-—December 1966 
“Legal Aspects of Planning,” John 
A. Overholt, General Counsel, 
NARCE (National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees) 
Record of Important Papers 
Tape recording—Speech on Avoid- 
ing Financial Tangles, by Karl F. 
Heinzman, Trust Officer, Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company. 


7. Have you considered the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various 
locations of residence after retire- 
ment? Cost of living? State and 
local local taxes? Cultural and rec- 
reational facilities? Climate? 
“Tax Facts for Older Americans” 
(1969). Source: NRTA (National 
Retired Teachers Association) and 
AARP (American Association of 
Retired Persons) 
“Tax Benefits for Older Ameri- 
cans” (October 1968). Source: 
Internal Revenue Service 
Tape recording—Speech on Living 
Arrangements, by Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire, Assistant for Problems 
of the Elderly and Handicapped, 
Renewal & Housing Assistance, 
Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development 


8. Will health considerations affect 


Service 


sion on Geriatrics, Pennsylvania 
Medical Society. Tape recording 
also available. 

Three papers received from Dr. 
Freeman: “A _ Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Retirement” — “Condi- 
tioning Exercise Program” — 
“Diet” 

AOA Publication No. 802, May 
1968—“The Fitness Challenge... 
in the Later Years, an exercise 
program for older Americans.” 
Source: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Administration on Aging) 


Other Materials of Possible Interest 


Program—Annual Fall Retirement 
Planning Seminar, November 1969 
Retirement Planning Check List 
Planning the Future: A Monthly 
Budget; Statement of Personal 
Worth; Insurance Protection for 
Family 

“The Golden Age”—books of in- 
terest to older readers. Source: 
Public Library 

“An Invitation” (October 1968)— 
NARCE (National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees) 

“Once in a Lifetime” (November 
1968—10th edition) —NARCE 
“Handle Yourself with Care” (ac- 


cident prevention for older Amer- 
icans—AOA Publication No. 805, 
May 1969. Source: Administration 
on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Architect’s Check List—Housing 
for the Elderly. Source: USS. 
Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (Housing As- 
sistance Administration ) 

“Meeting the Challenge of the 
Later Years” (Preprint of No. 175, 
May 1969, of Aging). Source: 
Administration on Aging, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Magazines 


“Harvest Years” — Subscription, 
$5.00 for one year. Write Harvest 
Years, 104 East 40 Street, New 
York, New York 10016. 
“Changing Times”—Subscription, 
$6.00 for one year. Write Chang- 
ing Times, The Kiplinger Maga- 
zine, Editors Park, Maryland 
20782 

“Retirement Life” — Subscription, 
non-members, $3.00 a_ year. 
Source: NARCE (National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees) 
Write Retirement Life, 1908 Que 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20009 





your retirement plans? Will you want 
and/or be eligible for Medicare? 


“A Prologue to Retirement” — 
Speech made by Joseph T. Free- 
man, M.D., Chairman, Commis- 
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AMBASSADOR RETIRES—U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
second from left, and John H. Burns, Director General of the Foreign Service, left, 
were among the friends and colleagues who honored Ambassador Henry E. 
Stebbins, at a recent retirement ceremony. Looking on is Mrs. Stebbins. During 
his 40-year Government career Mr. Stebbins served as Consul General at Mel- 
bourne, Senior Foreign Service Inspector, and envoy to Nepal and Uganda. 
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TO ENCOURAGE VOTING 





Department Offers Information on 1970 Elections 


Primary elections will be held in many States this 
year as early as May and June. Others will be held as 
late as September and October. Illinois held its pri- 
mary March 17. 

General elections will be held in States and Terri- 
tories on November 3. 

To encourage voting by those legal residents of States 
which permit absentee balloting, the Department is 
distributing 2,200 copies of “Voting Information 1970” 
to its Foreign Service posts around the world. 

“Voting Information 1970,” compiled by the Armed 
Forces Publications Service, summarizes current election 
laws for all States and Territories (as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), and gives information about up- 
coming U.S. elections. 

The entire U.S. House of Representatives, numbering 
435 Members, will be chosen in this year’s balloting. 

Thirty-five U.S. Senators will be elected from the 
following States: Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. 

States that will elect Governors include Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Various other State and Municipal offices will also 
be filled. 

No elections will be held in the District of Columbia 
in 1970. 

The Office of Special Consular Services (SCS) has 
the responsibility in the Department for the Absentee 
Voting Program. 

All correspondence and reports dealing with the pro- 
gram should be submitted to SCS by Operations Mem- 
orandum with the Subject Heading, “NOTARIALS.” 
. _ Voting officers overseas were urged some time ago by 

SCS to lay in a stock of the Federal Post Card Applica- 
tions (FPCAs) that are obtainable at Regional Supply 
Depots of the General Services Administration. 

Noting that an FPCA may be used to apply for an 
absentee ballot and registration if the State or Territory 
so authorizes, “Voting Infarmation 1970” warns that 
“standards of acceptance and procedure vary from State 
to State.” 

“Voting Information 1970,” as a special feature, lists 
alphabetically in table form the dates of elections. 

Much of the information in the booklet is applicable 
to any voter absent from his home State but retaining 
his legal residence there. It is particularly directed to 
members of the Armed Forces assigned within the terri- 
torial United States or overseas and citizens employed 
by the Federal Government and assigned outside the 
United States and the spouses and dependents of those 
persons. 
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State or Commonwealth of 


FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF CARD 
POST CARD APPLICATION FOR ABSENTEE BALLOT 


(Fill in name of State or Commonwealth) - 


(1) I hereby request an absentee ballot to vote in the coming election: 


(GENERAL) aa (SPECIAL) ELECTION. 


trike out inapplicable words) 


(2) *If a ballot is requested for a primary election, 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


print your political party affiliation or preference 
in this box: 
(If primary election is secret in your State, do not answer) 


I am a citizen of the United States, eligible to vote in above State, 
and am: 


a. A member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States 


I 


b. A member of the merchant marine of the United 
States 


c. A citizen of the United States temporarily resid- 
ing outside of the territorial limits of the United 
States and the District of Columbia 


d. A spouse or dependent of a person listed in (a), 
or 3) cove 


A dependent residing with or accom- 
scout @ panes deacribed in (a dove 
OE TIN ics pecan cenccadealntenteiancennajadinalin 
ears preceding the above election my home (not mili- 
tary) residence in the above State has been 





(11) Subscribed and sworn to before me on 


mo fo ® > 


Mail my ballot to the following official address: 
For those assigned in the U.S.: 


(Military Base, Station, Camp, Fort, Ship, Airfield, etc.) 
For those assigned elsewhere: 


6 oat ta 4 (APO, or FPO number) ===—=S=S~S~*~—<“—~*~*~*~S 
I am NOT requesting a ballot from any other State and am not 
woting in any other manner in this election, except by absentee 
process, and have not voted and do not intend to vote in this 
election at any other address. 


(Full name, typed or printed, with rank or grade, and service number) 


(Signature of official administering 
oath) 


(Typed or printed name of official 
administering oath) 


Oe meee eee ewe new ee ee eee ween e eee e pees eee e sees es eeeesseseseeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeee® 


(Title or rank, service number, and organization of administering official } 
INSTRUCTIONS 


. Before filling out this form see your voting officer in regard to the voting laws of 


your State and absentee registration and voting procedure. 


; ie print all entries except signatures. FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF 


Address card to © State official. Your voting officer or commanding 
oficer will Tani oon his title and address. - 


- Mail card as soon as your State will accept your application. 
- NO postage is required for the card. 


¥Y U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1868—O-340-457 #32-J 
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A List of Primary Election Dates 


STATE 

OT Alabama 
- Alaska 
ction: Arizona 

| Arkansas 

: 

' California 

' Colorado 

State, | Connecticut 


' Delaware 


District of Columbia 
<< Florida 
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al idaho 
oe Illinois 
r) Indiana 
mili- lowa 
aateies Kansas 
iia Kentucky 

Louisiana 
ce is 
Ceeeeee Maine 

Maryland 
Bk a Massachusetts 
. Michigan 

~ Minnesota 

Mississippi 
- Missouri 
n not 
entee 
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er) 

‘ 
ficial 
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iws of 
S OF 
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PRIMARY 


May 5 


2d or Runoff— 
June 2 
August 25 
September 8 
August 25 
2d or Runoff— 
September 8 
June 2 
September 8 
(May be held) 
June 16 
(None in 1970) 
September 8 
2d or Runoff— 
September 29 
September 9 
2d or Runoff— 
September 23 
October 3 
August 4 
March 17 
May 5 
June 2 
August 4 
May 26 
August 15 
2d or Runoff— 
September 26 
June 15 
September 15 
September 15 
August 4 
September 15 
June 2 
2d or Runoff— 
June 23 
August 4 


STATE 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


PRIMARY 





June 2 
May 12 


September 8 
September 8 
June 2 
June 3 
June 16 
May 2 
2d or Runoff— 
May 30 
September 1 
May 5 
August 25 
2d or Runoff— 
September 15 
May 26 
May 19 
September 15 
June 9 
2d or Runoff— 
June 23 
June 2 
August 6 
May 2 
2d or Runoff— 
June 6 
September 8 
September 8 
July 14 
2d or Runoff— 
August 18 
September 15 
May 12 
September 8 
August 18 


(possibly August) 


None 
September 8 





WARSAW-—The temperature was 18 degrees above zero when this photo was 
nding taken last month at the opening of the Embassy's mew paddle tennis court. From 
the left: Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., Deputy Chief of Mission; Ambassador Walter J. 
Stoessel; Mrs. Stoessel; and Edward M. Harper, who is the U. S. Press Attaché. 


Transient Personnel 
May Obtain Driver's 
License in District 


Non-resident Foreign Service per- 
sonnel may obtain a driver’s license 
from the District of Columbia. 

It would be valid in all states and 
would be good for four years. 

Charles W. Bray III, Chairman of 
the Board of the American Foreign 
Service Association, wrote to Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, 
on Feb. 2, pointing out that members 
of the Association had difficulty in 
obtaining driving permits when they 
arrive in the United States on home 
leave. 

Mr. Bray suggested that the De- 
partment could be of assistance to 
Foreign Service personnel in this 
matter. 

Acting on AFSA’s suggestion, Mr. 
Macomber wrote to Mayor-Commis- 
sioner Walter E. Washington of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Macomber noted that “many 
civilian employees of the Department 
of State and other U.S. agencies with 
overseas activities return to the 
United States either for temporary 
duty in Washington or home leave 
and travel after having served abroad. 
In many cases these individuals find 
themselves without valid driving per- 
mits from their home states.” 

In his reply Mayor-Commissioner 
Washington outlined the procedure 
for obtaining the D.C. driver’s li- 
cense: 

“The employees could . . . present 
themselves to the Department of 
Motor Vehicles and upon passing all 
examinations, a license could be is- 
sued giving, for example, the Depart- 
ment of State as an address, and also 
their place of abode. The usual re- 
striction for non-residents would not 
be placed on the license; therefore, it 
would be valid in all other states and 
would be accepted in lieu of further 
examination .. .” 


U.S. and Poland Sign 
New Textile Agreement 


The United States and Poland 
concluded a cotton textile agreement 
through an exchange of notes in 
Washington on February 24. Philip 
H. Trezise, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, and Jerzy 
Michalowaki, Ambassador of the Pol- 
ish People’s Republic, signed the re- 
spective notes. 
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FSO Advisers 
To Military 
Institutions 


This is the second of two articles 
on the duties of career Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers who are currently as- 
signed as State Department Advisers 
to War Colleges and other military 
training institutions. 

The first article—which appeared 
in the February issue of the News 
LETTER—discussed the work of the 
State Department faculty advisers at 
the National War College, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Naval 
War College and the Army War Col- 
lege. 


Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 
State Department Adviser 
Air University 


Air University is a major command 
of the United States Air Force. In 
contrast to the geographic dispersion 
of professional training centers of the 
other military services, the Air Force 
concentrates its advanced training 
other than the purely technical at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

Among other advantages, this en- 
ables concentration of library facili- 
ties and has led to one of the best 
collections of its type in the United 
States. The library is placed at the 
hub of the giant wheel of Academic 
Circle around which are located the 
separate institutions, including Air 
War College, Command and Staff 
College, Squadron Officer School and 
others. 

Masters and other degrees are of- 
fered by two local universities in 
connection with Air University 
studies. 

The total of seven institutions in- 
cludes an Aerospace Studies Institute 
and an Allied Officers School whose 
last class included representatives 
from 32 countries. The Royal Air 
Force and Canadian Air Force are 
represented in the multi-service stu- 
dent body of the War College, and 
four Foreign Service Officers are cur- 
rently enrolled. 

A high-level National Security 
Forum in the spring and special meet- 
ings and conferences throughout the 
year, in addition to the regular lec- 
ture programs, bring to the campus 
a broad representation of civilian and 
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AIR UNIVERSITY—Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., third from the left, State 
Department Adviser at the University, poses with Lt. Gen. A. P. Clark, Commander, 
Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., and four Foreign 
Service Officers who are enrolled at the University. They are, from the left, Chris 
Pappas, Robert Carle, Ammon Bartley, and Thomas Walsh. 


military leadership of this country 
and from abroad, from both official 
and private life. 

The State Department Adviser lec- 
tures and participates actively in the 
separate programs of the several con- 
stituent colleges and institutes. He 
also has a heavy public speaking 
program involving university and 
professional groups and private or- 
ganizations in many areas of the 
United States. The hospitable local 
community at this State capital, his- 
toric points of interest of the Old 
and New South and numerous recre- 
ational facilities give ample scope for 
any type of interest and provide re- 
warding extracurricular activities. 


Herbert Spielman 
State Department Faculty Adviser 
Defense Intelligence School 


Chartered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in 1963, the Defense Intelli- 
gence School has since been operated 
by the Defense Intelligence Agency 
at Anacostia Annex of the U.S. Naval 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

Captain Robert P. Fuller, USN, 
is Commandant of the School, which 
has a total staff of approximately 110 
(81 military, 29 civilian), half of 
whom are faculty. 

Annually, some 900 students, con- 
sisting of senior, mid-career, and 


Mr. Spielman is shown in photo at 
right with Capt. Fuller, Commandant. 





junior military and civilian personnel, 
attend seven resident courses, rang- 
ing in length from two to 38 weeks. 

Two courses are of particular in- 
terest: the National Senior Intelli- 
gence Course (14 weeks) and the 
Attaché Course (13 weeks). The 
former, presented twice yearly, is 
designed to prepare senior intelli- 
gence officers, both military and 
civilian, for higher responsibilities in 
management and executive positions. 
The Attaché Course, offered three 
times a year, aims at preparing mili- 
tary officers of all Services for duty 
at any of the 86 stations operated by 
the Defense Attaché System within 
the U.S. diplomatic missions. 

A State Department Faculty Ad- 
viser was first assigned to the School 
in October 1968 to assist in provid- 
ing liaison in foreign policy aspects 
of all courses and particularly with 
respect to the Attaché Course. 
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This course is unique among those 
offered at Department of Defense or 
service-operated educational facilities 
in that annually about 150 military 
officers are being prepared for assign- 
ments within the U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions. 

Accordingly, one of the principal 
tasks of the initial State Department 
representative, FSO Herbert Spiel- 
man, is to collaborate in the orienta- 
tion and training of the attachés- 
designate, thus establishing early rap- 


= between Defense Attaché and 
orei 


gn Service personnel. 


John R. Barrow 
State Department Representative 
Armed Forces Staff College 
Norfolk, Va. 


The Armed Forces Staff College 
offers each February and August a 
five months’ course for mid-career 
military and civilian officers (FSO-4 
and -5). A number of foreign officers 
from certain allied countries also 
attend. 

The curriculum is devoted mainly 
to military organization and plan- 
ning. However, the political content 
is also significant. Included is a hy- 
pothetical “country team” planning 
problem with State Department offi- 
cers usually playing the role of “Stu- 
dent Ambassadors.” 

Guest lecturers of national reputa- 
tion appear at the college in a pro- 
gram which is considered on a par 
with the National War College and 
other senior service schools. 

The Commandant, with the sup- 
port of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
anxious to increase the present at- 
tendance of three State Department 
officers per course and would indeed 
welcome any number up to 15 per 
course. Knowledge of military affairs 
would appear to be an essential com- 
ponent of the education of any FSO 
contemplating political work. Thus 
FSO-4’s and FSO-5’s who have had 
No previous exposure to military af- 
fairs on a staff level would find five 
months in Norfolk time well and 
pleasantly spent. 

A senior officer is regularly as- 
signed as the Department represen- 
tative at the College. His role is that 
of political adviser to the Comman- 
dant, the faculty and the students. 


FSO James D. Hataway 

State Department Adviser 

John F. Kennedy Center 

For Military Assistance : 


The U.S. Army’s John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for Military Assistance 
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NORFOLK, Va.—Major General Frank W. Norris, Commandant of the Armed 









Forces Staff College, and FSO John R. Barrow, State Department Representative 
at the College. From the left: FSO Andrew G. Thomas, Jr., FSO James T. Hackett, 
and FSO Thor H. Kuniholm. They are taking a five months’ mid-career course. 


at Fort Bragg, N.C., trains Green 
Berets, Advisers for Viet-Nam, and 
Psychological Operations Specialists. 
It also teaches the latest counter- 
insurgency techniques. 

The Center’s “schoolhouse” is the 
Institute for Méilitary Assistance, 
where civilian officers from the For- 
eign Service Institute’s Viet-Nam 
Training Center spend a week during 
the course of their training. Many 
foreign students attend classes there, 
too, including students from the In- 
ternational Police Academy. 

Further, the Institute trains offi- 
cers for the Military Assistance Offi- 
cer Program, a new Army specialist 
program designed to develop officers 
sensitive to the politico-military as- 
pects of the problems of moderniza- 
tion and development as they apply 
to the military. 

The Commanding General of the 
Center and Commandant of the In- 
stitute is Major General Edward M. 
Flanagan, whose “Country Team” 
includes, besides Mr. Hataway, Ad- 
visers from AID, USIA, CIA, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps. (Additionally, the General 
commands the 6th and 7th Special 
Forces Groups and the three-Battal- 
ion 2nd Psychological Operations 
Group. ) 

Mr. Hataway’s duties include lec- 
tures, advice on foreign policy and 
international affairs, and liaison be- 
tween the various elements of the 
Center, the Institute, and the Depart- 
ment. He also provides advice and 
liaison jo the Institute of Strategic 
and Stability Operations, a part of 
Combat Developments Command. 


JFK CENTER—FSO James D. Hataway, 
Department Adviser at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for Military Assistance, 
reads the inscription on the base of the 
Green Beret statue there. 












































EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNICATIONS 





Seminar Members Meet Students in ‘College Live-in’ 


The Members of FSI’s Twelfth Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, divided 
into groups of from three to six Members, spent the period February 16-18 
living with undergraduate students on five college campuses—Dartmouth, 
West Virginia University, College of William and Mary, University of South 


Carolina, and Hampton Institute. 


The program, called “college live-ins,” was arranged primarily to give 
Seminar Members a better understanding of the current American university 
scene. It appears to have done more than that—to have helped establish com- 
munication across the generation gap and between students and “The Estab- 
lishment,” as indicated in the following report by Bernard Lavin, FSIO-2 of 
USIA, who lived-in at Hampton Institute, a predominantly Negro college at 


Hampton, Virginia. 


What is your view of legalized 
murder in Viet-Nam? 

How can the United States be rep- 
resented successfully abroad when 
U.S. Ambassadors don’t know the 
languages of the countries in which 
they serve? 

Since USIA is a propaganda agen- 
cy, how can it tell the truth about 
America as, for example, in the Song 
My massacre? 

These questions and many more 
were put to three Members of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at 
an evening seminar for 30 students 
of Hampton Institute in the Harkness 
Mens’ Dorm. 

The Members of the Senior Semi- 
nar were Cleo Noel, State, FSO-1; 
Captain Warren Lockwood, USN; 
and myself, USIA, FSIO-2. The for- 
mal seminar ended at 11:30 p.m. but 
continued until 1:45 a.m. in the room 
of two of the Senior Seminar mem- 
bers in the student dorm. 

Living in the student dorms at 





Hampton Institute was an effective 
way for the Members of the Senior 
Seminar to learn the views and feel- 
ings of students on a wide variety of 
subjects. At the top of the list is the 
sense of rage and frustration of the 
students at the “system” in America 
which excludes blacks from the full 
life which the American Constitution 
promises. Exacerbating this view is 
the conviction of many students that 
the people in authority within the sys- 
tem are not listening to the sudents 
or do not care to make changes fast 
enough. “Give us the full life now, 
not later” is their cry. 

After three days of listening, the 
three members of the Senior Seminar 
were tuned in to the students’ views. 
The friendliness and cordiality of the 
faculty and students did not obscure 
the message which came through loud 
and clear—equality and opportunity 
NOW. 

One of the highlights of the trip 
was a visit to Bethel High School by 


the three Members of the Senior 
Seminar accompanied by two senior 
students from Hampton Institute. The 
magnificent facilities of this new and 
completely integrated school are most 
impressive. 

Mr. Montague, principal of Bethel 
High, briefed the group on the prob- 
lems faced by the school and its 
teachers. The two students from 
Hampton joined in the discussion 
with zest. It was their first opportunity 
to sit down at a conference table with 
a principal of a high school to discuss 
school problems candidly. It was a 
new and refreshing experience for 
them and helped to close the genera- 
tion, or better, communications gap! 

It is to the credit of the city of 
Hampton that the integration of 
schools in the city began voluntarily 
four years before the federal govern- 
ment began to enforce integration. It 
was an impressive sight to observe 
black and white students working 
smoothly and effectively together on 
a fully integrated basis. For them, the 
barrier has been breached. 

At the end of the three-day visit, 
each of the three Senior Seminar 
Members had had precious little 
sleep . . . perhaps ten hours at most. 
But they wouldn’t have had it any 
other way. The bull sessions in their 
rooms, the seminars, the visits to the 
classrooms and the discussions in the 
student cafeteria opened a whole new 
dimension of student life on a black 
campus. 





FS! CLASS—Participants in a recent four-week course on General Services operations are shown above. Four were from 
AID, the rest from the Department. Front row, from the left: John C. Sveicher, AID/Pakistan; Bernard Nolan, Freetown; 


Louis Russell, Saigon; Richard E. Kibel, Porto Alegre; Charles M. Eatley, AID/Viet-Nam; Robert E. Waska, Coordinator, 
Administrative Training, FSI; John Monioudis, Chairman, General Services Overations Course, FSI; and Alvin E. Bernstein, 
Leciurer. Second row, from the left; Russell Keeton, San Pedro Sula; David C. Crandall, Budapest; Michael Ireland, AID/ 
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Nigeria; Edward L. Howel, Vientiane; Harold S. Daveler, AID/Laos; and John P. Taylor, who was a Lecturer. 
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READ BEFORE YOU FLY 





Regulations Altered on Air Travel 


Foreign Service personnel have 
been reminded that the travel regu- 
lations requiring U.S. Government 
employees and their dependents to 
fly American-flag airlines are still in 
effect. But foreign-flag carriers may 
now be used in some special cases 
“to preclude instances of unreason- 
able personal delay or inconveni- 
ence.” 


The revised regulations were in- 
corporated last month in Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual, Vol. 6, General Ser- 
vices — Uniform State/AID/USIA 
Foreign Service Travel Regulations 
(Transmittal Letter GS-131, Febru- 
ary 13). 

In an airgram to all American 
diplomatic and consular posts on 
February 18, the Department noted 
that a number of employees have 
“encountered disallowances in con- 
nection with their travel” because 
they had not followed the regulations. 


“In May, 1968, Section 134 of the 
Uniform State/AID/USIA Foreign 
Service Travel Regulations was re- 
vised to restrict the use of foreign- 
flag airlines,” the Department wrote. 
“This action was prompted by the 
need to conform with Administration 
and Congressional policy decisions 
with respect to the balance of pay- 
ments situation. Experience has re- 
vealed a number of instances where 
the regulations have not been fol- 
lowed, and one of the unfortunate 
consequences of this, in turn, has 
been that a number of employees 
have encountered disallowances in 
connection with their travel. 


“To help avoid such disallowances 
in the future and to minimize incon- 
venience to travelers, the air travel 
regulation has been revised to provide 
some justifiable additional latitude in 
the use of foreign-flag airlines. The 
text of the regulation has also been 
re-written to make it more readily 
understandable to all travelers.” 


The Department added that it 
regretted that it has been necessary to 
retain the limitation on the use of 
foreign-flag airlines in the revised 
regulation, “but it is clear that na- 
tional needs must override individual 
interests in this area.” 

“We have made every effort to 
make the revised regulation as equi- 
table and unburdensome as possible 
under the circumstances, and request 
that you and members of your staffs 
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acquaint yourself with the revised 
regulation and particularly urge that 
all State, AID and USIS executive 
and administrative officers make an 
effort to insure that their colleagues 
fully understand the regulation and 
arrange their travel accordingly.” 

The revised regulations define “reg- 
ular scheduled service” as one that 
operates at least three times a week. 
If American-flag service operates less 
than three times weekly, a foreign- 
flag carrier may be used as provided 
in Section 134.3. 

The traveler may also use a for- 
eign-flag airline to enable him to 
bypass “congested U.S. international 
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gateways,” or when he would be 
“unduly detained” after taking an 
authorized rest stop. 


“For travel that is indirect, or de- 
layed or interrupted for personal con- 
venience, use of a foreign-flag airline 
remains limited to that which would 
have been necessary for performing 
direct travel,” the regulations state. 
“However, certain permissible uses 
of a foreign carrier for travel on a 
direct route are usable for compara- 
tive purposes (see section 134.4).” 

The Department warned travelers: 

“It should be noted that although 
the revised regulation provides an 
increased degree of latitude in avoid- 
ing unreasonable delay or inconven- 
ience, the employee is still financially 
responsible for unauthorized use of 
a foreign-flag airline.” 


CERP Publications Now Listed on Computer 


Listings of all foreign economic 
publications regularly forwarded to 
Washington by field posts are now 
maintained on the Department’s com- 
puter. Known as the CERP Publi- 
cations Program and administered by 
the Foreign Reporting Division, E/ 
CBA/REP, the present accessions 
lists comprise some 100,000 copies 
annually of about 4,000 carefully 
selected titles concerning institutions 
and activities in every country in the 
world. 


Most of these are official journals 
obtained by posts gratis. Many serve 
to meet specific demands on posts 
and thereby substitute for field re- 
ports. Others fill more general needs 
for foreign economic data and, in the 
process, also tend to reduce the re- 
porting workload on posts. The 
Secretary’s Directive calling for a re- 
duction in reporting reemphasizes the 
importance of foreign publications as 
an alternate source of information 
on developments in host countries. 


Automation of the Program re- 
quired several months of document 
preparation and the keypunching of 
some 12,000 tabulating cards. The 
heart of the system is the Depart- 
ment’s IBM 360/40 Computer in 
the Automated Data Processing Divi- 
sion (OPR/ADP). The master Lists 
are stored on magnetic tape and 
regularly updated. Printouts of the 
Lists showing accessions from each 
country are furnished annually to 
Posts and to about 40 recipient of- 
fices and agencies. 


Long term savings and adminis- 
trative advantages are to be gained 


by automation of the CERP Publi- 
cations Program. Posts are relieved 
of the onerous chore of periodically 
furnishing updated lists to the De- 
partment. 

The recipient agencies in Wash- 
ington will, for the first time, have 
available to them consolidated lists 
of all foreign publications each re- 
ceives. This will facilitate elimination 
of titles or copies no longer needed 
and also will make it possible to 
avoid duplicate subscriptions. 

The wider knowledge of substan- 
tive information available in publi- 
cations should also tend to reduce 
somewhat the high volume of ad hoc 
demands on posts for economic data 
and assure better control over such 
demands. 

Putting the publications program 
on the computer was the second step 
in the automation of the CERP; the 
first was automation of the CERP 
country schedule and compliance 
records (News LETTER, July 1969). 
Consideration is being given to in- 
clusion of other reporting requests 
made on the Foreign Service. 


President Establishes 
Medal for Citizen Awards 


The Presidential Citizens Medal 
was recently established by President 
Nixon for the purpose of recognizing 
citizens who have performed exem- 
plary deeds of service for their coun- 
try or their fellow citizens. 

The medal may be bestowed by the 
President upon any citizen of the 
United States at his discretion and 
may be conferred posthumously. 








FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
Miss Tibbetts Wins Federal Woman’s Award 


Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs and a former Ambassador to 
Norway, is one of the six national 
winners of the 
1970 Federal 
Woman’s Award 
for outstanding 
achievement. 


Miss Tibbetts 
and the other win- 
mers received the 
& awards at a special 
© banquet at the Stat- 
== ler Hilton Hotel in 

==" Washington on 

Miss Tibbetts March 4. 

In nominating the career Foreign 
Service Officer for the award, the 
Department wrote: 


“Throughout her career of 24 
years in the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, Ambassador 
Tibbetts has received recognition for 
consistently outstanding service and 
superior performance. Her intellec- 
tual attainments, extraordinary devo- 
tion to duty, and high standards have 
enabled her to rise to the top of a 
difficult, demanding, and predomi- 
nantly male career service. 


“Appointed Ambassador to Nor- 
way in 1964, she served there with 
distinction until June 1969. She is 
both a popular and highly respected 
representative of the United States 
and a skilled diplomat who pursues 
the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States with vigor, balance, and 
success. 

“In recognition of outstanding 
achievements in the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service, Am- 
bassador Tibbetts was named Deputy 


U.S. and Canada Draft 
Agreement on Fishing 


A draft agreement on reciprocal 
fishing privileges in certain areas off 
the coasts of the United States and 
Canada was negotiated in Ottawa 
last month. 


The Canadian Delegation was led 
by Dr. A. W. H. Needler, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. 
Ambassador Donald L. McKernan 
led the U.S. Delegation. 


The two-year draft agreement is 
subject to approval by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and 
Canada. 





Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs in June 1969—the first 
woman career Foreign Service Officer 
to occupy a position of this rank. In 
August 1969, she was appointed a 
Career Minister—the third woman 
to have attained this rank in the 
history of the Foreign Service.” 

Miss Tibbetts is a graduate of 
Wheaton College (A.B.) and of 
Bryn Mawr College, where she re- 
ceived both the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in History. 

From 1944 to 1945 she served as 
a Research Analyst in the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS). She trans- 
ferred to the State Department in 
September 1945 as a Research and 
Analyst Assistant and later held as- 
signments in London, Leopoldville 
and Brussels. 

Miss Tibbetts attended the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at the 
Foreign Service Institute in 1963-64. 
She was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Foreign 
Service Association from 1957 to 
1959. She also served on the 19th 
FSO/R Selection Boards in 1965 
and on the 23rd FSO/R Boards last 
year. 





Two BEX Employees 
Cited for Fine Work 


Two veteran employees of the 
Board of Examiners of the Foreign 
Service (BFX)—Rita Doiron and 
Lula Rector—were honored recently. 

Miss Doiron and Miss Rector were 
given quality step increases for their 
“highly dedicated, effective perfor- 
mance” with the Board over the 
years. 

About 35 percent of the present 
Foreign Service Officer Corps ini- 
tiated their careers at the Depart- 
ment through the capable hands of 
the Misses Doiron and Rector. 

Miss Doiron is responsible for the 
organization and administration of 
the Foreign Service written examina- 
tion, as well as for much of the cor- 
respondence with anxious applicants. 
Since 1960, she has handled about 
6,000 applications a year and sev- 
eral thousand inquiries. 

Miss Rector’s service for the can- 
didates begins after they pass the writ- 
ten test. She sets up their first files, 
and organizes their oral interview 
panels in Washington and on the 
road. She has “managed” yearly an 
average of 3,800 candidates whose 
documentation runs to more than 
57,000 items annually. 





















































































From the left: Miss Rector, Mr. Stutesman, and Miss Doiron. 
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TASK FORCE Il—Performance Appraisal and Promotion Policies: Left to right, Ernest Barbour, AID; Curtis C. Kamman, S/PC; 
Herbert J. Cummings, Department of Commerce; Francis X. Ready, PO/PE, Executive Secretary; William E. Sims, OC/EX; 
Craig Baxter, NEA/PAF; Gordon Beyer, AF/E; Peter Roberts, CU/PDE; David Nalle, USIA; Philip F. Vandivier, EA; Stanley 
Carpenter, EUR/EX; Joseph J. Jova, USOAS, Chairman; Frederic L. Chapin, ARA/LA/BC; Ree Dolan, EUR/EX; Richard C. 
Brown, ARA; Frank Carlucci, OFEO; John H. Curry, E/CBA/REP; and Samuel M. Justice, Department of Labor. Not shown: 
Shirley Fine, EUR/EX; Charles H. Thomas, FSI; Melbourne L. Spector, Bicentennial Commission; John J. Maresca, EUR/EX; 


and James Carson, EUR/NSC-IG. 


Ideas and Recommendations Sought for New Management Program 


The Department is seeking ideas 
and recommendations on the subjects 
covered in Deputy Under Secretary 
Macomber’s January 14 _ speech, 
“Management Strategy: A Program 
for the Seventies.” 

Thirteen task forces (see list below) 
are now at work on plans for imple- 
menting the program. Anyone inter- 
ested in submitting (in writing or in 
person) ideas or recommendations 
should get in touch with the execu- 
tive secretary or chairman of the ap- 
propriate task force. 

Suggestions which may fall in the 
purview of more than one task force 
or any ideas which seem not to be 
associated with a particular task force 
should be addressed to the Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. 

Photographs of several task forces 
are carried on these pages and others 
will be published as they become 
available. 

1. Career Management and Assignment 
Policies Under Functional Specializa- 
tion 
Chairman, Thomas W. McElhiney 


Exec. Secty., Edward P. Dobyns 
Extension 29526 Room 2336 


Performance Appraisal and Promotion 
Policies 


Chairman, Joseph J. Jova 

Extension 29376 Room 6494 
Exec. Secty., Francis X. Ready 
Extension 23412 Room 2803 


Personnel Requirements and Re- 
sources 

Chairman, Frederick Irving 
Extension 23116 Room 6218 
Exec. Secty., David Simcox 
Extension 23332 Room 26A11 
Personnel Training 

Chairman, Samuel W. Lewis 


Exec. Secty., Loren Lawrence 
Extension 21416 Room 2815 


Personnel Prerequisites 
Chairman, Frank S. Wile 
Extension 23326 Room 5428 
Exec. Secty., Charles W. Brown 
Extension 20739 Room 3517 
Recruitment and Employment 
Chairman, Winthrop G. Brown 
Extension 23586 Room 6208 


Exec. Secty., John Stutesman 
Extension 22792 Room 7483 


. Stimulation of Creativity 


Chairman, Chris G. Petrow 
Extension 22415 Room 3906-A 


Exec. Secty., Margaret A. Fagan 
Extension 23484 Room 7810 


. The Role of the Country Director 


Chairman, James W. Spain 
Extension 21494 Room 5243 
Exec. Secty., George Ogg 
Extension 23484 Room 7810 


. Openness 


Chairman, Arthur A. Hartman 
Extension 22474 Room 7212 
Exec. Secty., Lillie Levine 
Extension 23484 Room 7810B 
Foreign Service Institute 
Chairman, William H. Brubeck 
Extension 21185 Room 4515 
Exec. Secty., R. Glynn Mays 
Extension 23484 Room 7806A 


Role and Functions of U.S. Diplo- 
matic Missions 

Chairman, L. Dean Brown 

Exec. Secty., Woodward Romine 
Extension 20986 Room 7806A 


Management Evaluation System 
Chairman, George S. Springsteen, Jr. 
Extension 21566 Room 6230 
Exec. Secty., Robert Granick 
Extension 22554 Room 7806A 
Management Tools 

Chairman, Robert A. Hurwitch 
Extension 23542 Room 6260 
Exec. Secty., James Falzone 
Extension 23484 Room 7810 


TASK FORCE Ill—Personnel Requirements and Resources: Left to right, are William Hallman, NEA; Larry Montgomery, 
OPR; John Kormann, AF; Mae Jackson, PER; John Thomas, OPR; Daniel Williamson, NEA; Victor Dikeos, A; Daniel Goott, 
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EUR; Frederick Irving, CU, Chairman; Francis Seidner, U; Frederick Pollard, O; Merwin Blust, E; James Michel, L; David 
Simcox, PER, Executive Secretary. Members not shown are David Wilken, DCM, Kingston, and Peter Sarros, ARA. 
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TASK FORCE Vil—Stimulation of Creativity: Seated, left to right, Martin G. Cramer, CU; John L. Gawf, H; Chris G. Petrow, 
ARA/MEX, Chairman; Seymour Weiss, S/PC; and R. Scott Moore, AID. Standing, left to right, Nicholas Platt, INR/REA; 
James D. Conley, USIA; Frank G. Wisner, AF/N; Edith M. Scott, INR/RAF/W; Paul F. Gardner, EA/IND; Margaret A. Fagan, 
O/MS, Executive Secretary; James M. Hawley, S/S; and Charles K. Johnson, EUR/AIS. Not shown: Harry C. Blaney, White 


House; Robert R. Maxin, INR; Thomas W. M. Smith, 1O/OES; Herbert Spielman, FSI; Michael H. Styles, E/OA/AVP; and 
Orme Wilson, EUR/EE. 
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TASK FORCE VIll—Role of the Country Director: Seated, left to right, George M. Landau, EUR/SPP; Robert C. Amerson, 


USIA; James W. Spain, NEA, Chairman; George W. Ogg, O/MS, Executive Secretary; Arthur P. Allen, E/OT/GCP; and 
Richard B. Finn, EA/J. Standing, left to right, William T. Breer, EA/J; Alfred G. Vigderman, NEA/GRK; Jerome K. Hollo- 
way, EA/RA; Jonathan Moore, EA; Brandon H. Grove, ARA/LA/PAN; John Breen, ARA/LA/CEN/AID; Richard W. Baker, 
Ill, J; Thomas M. Coony, NEA/PAF; Harold A. Eisner, ARA/CEN; and George Bader, ISA, Department of Defense. Not 
shown: William |. Cargo, S/PC; Roy M. Melbourne, AF/N; Irving Cheslaw, EUR/BMI; and Randolph Reed, AF/W. 
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TASK FORCE !IX—Openness: Seated, 
left to right, Warrick E. Elrod, FSI; 
Karen Jenkins, PER/JOP (AFSA Ob- 
server); Arthur A. Hartman, S/PC, 
Chairman; Lillie Levine, O/MS, Execu- 
tive Secretary; and Robert C. Cleve- 
land, P/PS. Standing, left to right, 
Robert L. Richards, CU; Ronald D. 
Palmer, EA/PHIL; H. Rowan Gaither, 
L/SCA; Erriest J. Hortum, O/FM; Wil- 
liam Matuszeski, USIA; Frank Hodsall, 
1O/UNP; Edward J. Alexander, AF; 
John Clark, S/PC (Open Forum Panel 
Observer); Arthur Olsen, EUR; and 
Rodger Digilio, S/PC. Not shown: Rob- 
ert Cross, C/Y; John F. King, S/PRS; 
Kenneth Levick, AID; and Abraham M. 
Hirsch, AID. 
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TASK FORCE X—The Foreign Service Institute: Seated, left to right, Howard E. Sollenberger, Acting Director of FSI; Robert 
D. Johnson, EUR (AFSA representative); E. Raymond Platig, INR/XR; William A. Garland, 10; William B. Dozier, E/ITD/EWT; 
William Brubeck, AF/SN; R. Glynn Mays, O/MS; Ellis O. Jones, INR; Peter O. Suchman, D; Ambler H. Moss, Jr., EUR/SPP; 
and Parker T. Hart, former Director of FSI. Not shown: Elizabeth Thurston, P/PS/SCM; Norman H. Gray, Peace Corps; Paul 
R. Conroy, USIA; Daniel F. Creedon, A/PM/AID; and Joseph A. B. Winder, ARA/ECP. 
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TASK FORCE Xll—Management Evaluation System: Standing, left to right, Alan A. Gise, SCA; Ernest Stern, AID; Paul W. 
Hallman, NEA/EX; William C. Taylor, BF/OAG; C. Grove Ward, ACDA; Robert L. Burns, EUR/RPM; John D. Stempel, U; 
and John J. Youle, ARA/LA. Seated, left to right, Kenneth P. Sparks, USIA; Edwin M. Cronk, E/ITP; George S. Springsteen, 
EUR, Chairman; Robert E. Granick, OM/MS, Executive Secretary; and Charles N. Brower, L/EUR. Not shown: Robert L. Fun- 


seth, ARA/LA/MGT/PM. 
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TASK FORCE Xill—Management Tools: Seated, left to right, J. Brayton Redecker, ARA/IG; Werner W. Brandt, S/S-S; Wil- 
mot R. Hastings, U; Robert A. Hurwitch, ARA/LA, Chairman; James R. Falzone, OM/MS, Executive Secretary; Fred Fischer, 
A/AID; Patrick A. Mulloy, SCI/EN;.and M. Gordon Tiger, NEA/INC. Standing, left to right, Grant C. Hilliker, U; Kenneth W. 
Bleakley, ARA/LA/PAN; Roscoe S. Suddarth, AF/Ny Ben L. Ellington, USIA; Ira H. Levy, ACDA; Leon Sloss, PM/ISP; and 
Anton W. DePorte, INR/REU. Not shown: M. Teresita Currie, INR/RNA; Robert C. Brewster, S/S; Maurice D. Bean, EA/MS; 
Robert D. Crane, INR/DDR; and Ralph J. McGuire, EUR/RPM. 
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Chiefs of Mission in Southern Africa Meet in Cape Town 


Twenty-three Chiefs of Mission and 
Embassy and Consular officers from 
posts throughout Southern Africa 
met in Cape Town in late January 
to exchange views and discuss vari- 
ous problems pertinent to American 
interests in that part of the Conti- 
nent. 

Host for the two-day meeting was 
Ambassador William M. Rountree, 
shown above seated, fourth from the 
left. 

Also seated are, from the left, 
Charles H. Fletcher, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, Gaberones; John P. Mea- 
gher, Consul General, Cape Town; 
LaRue R. Lutkins, Consul General, 


Summer Scholarship 
Offered Son, Daughter 
Of FSO or Former FSO 


The Institute of World Affairs is 
accepting applications for a scholar- 
ship for summer study at Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury, Conn., July 6 through 
August 21. 

The scholarship, in memory of 
FSO LaVerne Baldwin, who died on 
July 13, 1968, is offered to a grad- 
uate student or graduating college 
senior whose major discipline relates 
to international studies, and who is 
the son or daughter of someone who 
is or has been a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer of the United States. 

The scholarship is for the summer 
seminar for foreign and American 
students at Twin Lakes. Applications 
should be made in writing to the In- 
Suitute of World Affairs, 527 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10022. 
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Johannesburg; Peter Hooper, Jr., 
Deputy Chief of Mission, Pretoria; 
William R. Duggan, Consul General, 
Durban; Robert W. Chase, Chargé 
d’Affaires, Mbabane, and Stephen 
G. Gebelt, Chargé d’Affaires, Mas- 
eru. 

Standing in the first row, from the 
left, are Herbert Kaiser, Political 
Counselor, Pretoria; Enoch §. Dun- 
can, Economic Counselor, Pretoria; 
Hugh K. Campbell, Political Officer, 
Pretoria; Col. Carrol B. Markel, De- 
fense and Air Attaché, Pretoria; 
Leona M. Anderson, Administrative 
Officer, Pretoria; John G. Gossett, 
Consul General, Lourenco Marques; 


Richard C. Scissors, Economic and 
Commercial Officer, Cape Town; 
Thomas J. Gunning, USIS, Cape 
Town, and Bernard F. Blanken- 
heimer, Commercial Officer, Johan- 
nesburg. 

Standing in the back row, from 
the left, are W. Paul O’Neill, Consul, 
Salisbury; Maj. Gerald A. McIntyre, 
Defense Attaché, Pretoria; Cdr. 
James C. Burnett, Naval Attaché, 
Cape Town; Bruce B. Cheever, Po- 
litical Officer, Pretoria; John Eney, 
USIS, Johannesburg, and Hugh W. 
Burrows, Consular and Administra- 
tive Officer, Cape Town. 


YAOUNDE—David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, center, 
is shown with some of the other leaders who recently attended the ceremonies 
marking Cameroon’s Tenth Anniversary of Independence. At the left is Prince 
Saruddin Aga Khan of the U.N. High Commission for Refugees and at the right 
is Foreign Minister Nko’o Etoungou of Cameroon. Mr. Newsom was named by 
President Nixon as head of the official U.S. Delegation to the ceremonies. 
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The Director General of the For- 
eign Service, John H. Burns, has 
announced new language testing re- 
quirements for all Foreign Service 
Officers. 

In a recent Department Notice, 
the Director General wrote: 

“In order to encourage all officers 
to develop their language skills, in- 
creased emphasis will be placed on 
current tested language proficiency in 
the assignment and promotion of offi- 
cers at all levels of the Service.” 

Mr. Burns pointed out that the 
Department’s objective is to have 
“every officer acquire at least S-3/ 
R-3 (minimum professional profi- 
ciency in speaking and reading a 
foreign language) in two foreign lan- 
guages before reaching the senior 
level.” 

“The officer’s value to the Service 
is considerably improved when he 
has an S-4/R-4 (the specialist level) 
command of one of the languages. 
Increasing numbers of officers are 
now meeting the two-language objec- 
tive,” Mr. Burns continued. 

“Closely related to the long-range 
goal is an immediate aim which has 
been reinforced by Congressional 
policy statement: ‘that Chiefs of Mis- 
sion and Foreign Service Officers... 
shall have, to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent, among their qualifica- 
tions, a useful knowledge of the 
principal language or dialect of the 
country in which they are to serve.’” 

The Director General added that 
“knowing how to work effectively in 
a foreigh culture is the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of the Foreign Ser- 
vice professional, and knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages is in- 
dispensable. Language competence 
may be expected to play an even 
more important role in Foreign Ser- 
vice careers in the future than it has 
in the past.” 

Highlights of the new language 
testing policies include: 

—Assignment of senior officers— 
Language qualifications of senior offi- 
cers of the Foreign Service will be 
given special consideration in ap- 
pointments to Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion and Principal Officer positions. 
Language qualifications will also 
“figure prominently” in proposals for 
Ambassadorships which “hereafter 
are submitted for White House con- 
sideration.” 
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Department Offers New Incentive 
For Language Proficiency 


—Mandatory testing—Every For- 
eign Service Officer must take a for- 
mal foreign-language test adminis- 
tered by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute at least every five years. The 
Director General’s message pointed 
out that “any officer not fulfilling this 
requirement will have the fact offi- 
cially noted in his file, and it will be 
regarded as an adverse factor in se- 
lection for promotion.” Every FSO 
is expected to have been tested by 
August 1, 1972, the initial deadline. 


—Commendation for attainment 
in two foreign languages—A docu- 
ment of commendation will be placed 
in the FSO’s performance file when 
he has achieved a tested S-4/R-4 or 
better rating in one language and a 
tested score of at least S-3/R-3 in 
another language. This policy will be 
implemented “at once” for all offi- 
cers who have on record the necessary 
tests dating from July 1, 1958. 


—Additional language testing over- 
seas—The Foreign Service Institute 
will undertake more regular and ex- 
tensive field testing than in the past, 
to the extent the budget permits. 


—Annual self-appraisals—Foreign 
Service Officers serving in language- 
designated positions will be required 
to make an annual self-appraisal of 
their language proficiency if they have 
not been tested at the “required level 
of competence.” These appraisals will 
be supplemented by FSI testing 
teams during their visits to posts 
abroad. 





FOR LONG SERVICE—Carl E. Bartch, Director of the Office of Press Relations, 





Results of Recent 


Language Testing 


The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel were recently tested for lan- 
guage proficiency by the Depart- 


ment’s Testing Unit, and have 
achieved the fluent or bilingual level 
in one or more foreign languages. 

According to the definitions of 
language proficiency, the rating of 
“4” indicates the specialist level, and 
a “5S” rating indicates educated bi- 
lingual competency. The “S” stands 
for the spoken language proficiency; 
the “R” for reading proficiency. 

FRENCH—John P. Ferriter, S-4, 
R-4; Myles R. R. Frechette, S-4+, 
R-4+; Ralph R. Moore, S-4, R-4+; 
Chris G. Petrow, S-4+-, R-4+; Rich- 
ard S. Thompson, S-4, R-4+-. 

GERMAN—Henry L. Clarke, S-4, 
R-4+. 

PORTUGUESE—Barry L. Bem, 
S-4+, R-4+. 

ROMANIAN—Adrian A. Basora, 
S-4+, R-4+. 

SPANISH—Lelah J. Eastwood, 
S-4, R-4; Myles R. R. Frechette, 
S-4+, R-4+; Mary E. Marchany, 
S-5, R-5; Ruth B. Ortega, S-5, R-5; 
Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., S-4, R-4+; Hal 
Ryerson, S-5, R-5; Andre C. Simon- 
pietri, S-4+, R-4; Henri Andre 
Weismann, S-4+., R-4-+. 


Thomas C. Niblock has been ap- 
pointed as Director of the AID Mis- 
sion to the Philippines. 

Mr. Niblock, 45, had served as 
Deputy Director of the same mission 
since October of last year. He suc- 
ceeds Wesley Haraldson, who has 
been re-assigned to Washington. 


left, received his 25-year Length of Service Award and Pin from Robert J. 
McCloskey, Special Assistant to the Secretary for Press Relations, in a cere- 
mony on March 4. Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Bartch are known throughout the 
world as the men who meet the press at the Department's daily briefings. 
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Guidelines Are Issued on Employee 


Participation in Protest Events 


Guidelines have been issued on 
Federal employee conduct and per- 
sonnel policy regarding public pro- 
test events. 

The guidelines were developed as 
a result of reaction to a variety of 
events which have affected the Fed- 
eral work force over long periods of 
time, the Civil Service Commission 
announced. 

Designation of a day by a private 
group as a day for discussions, pro- 
tests, or nonwork, has no effect inso- 
far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, on a normal Government 
business day. Federal employees are 
expected to report for duty and per- 
form their work on such a designated 
day as on any other regular workday. 
The regular, normal leave policies of 
the Government are in effect on such 
a day. 

If an employee requests annual 
leave on that day (or leave without 
pay if he is not entitled to annual 
leave), and if his services can be 
spared, he may be granted the leave. 

The purpose for which leave is 
requested is not generally material, 
according to the Commission. There 
is not a liberal or lenient leave policy 
for a day of this type and if the 
services of the employee are needed 
on that day the request for leave may 
properly be denied just as it may be 
on any other regular workday. 

In the case of most employees of 
the Federal Government there is no 
objection to their attending meetings, 
discussion groups, or rallies intended 


Apollo 12 Astronauts 
Abroad on Extended Tour 


As personal representatives of 
President Nixon, the Apollo 12 as- 
tronauts, Charles Conrad, Jr., Rich- 
ard F. Gordon and Alan L. Bean, 
left Houston last month for visits to 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. They were accompanied by 
their wives. 

During their trip, which was ex- 
pected to take’ about 40 days, the 
astronauts were scheduled to visit 
Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Panama, 
Portugal, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Finland, Romania, Austria, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Ivory Coast, Tanzania, 
Malagasy Republic, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia, the Republic of China, 
and Japan. 
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to promote whatever event or protest 
the day is focused on. By the same 
token employees may sign or circu- 
late petitions relating to the event or 
protest. 

In every case such action by an 
employee must be done on his own 
time and under his own responsibil- 
ity. This means these actions are not 
to occur while the employee is on duty 
but must be limited to off-duty peri- 
ods such as before or after work 
hours, during the regular lunch pe- 
riod, or while on annual leave. When 
an employee’s position requires him 
to recommend or directly support the 
policies or operations being criticized, 
he should refrain from activities of 
the types discussed. 

The wearing of peace buttons, 
armbands, and other insignia sup- 
porting or promoting the protest or 
event by Government employees 
while on duty is objectionable only 
if in doing so the work environment 


is disturbed, the employing agency 
has a particular rule that would be 
violated, or the employee’s position 
is of a type that the wearing of the 
button or insignia would conflict with 
his official duties and responsibilities 
to support the policy protested 
against. 

The regulations of the General 
Services Administration (GSA) con- 
trol the use of Government owned 
premises and direct agencies to fol- 
low the same rules with respect to 
leased premises. These are contained 
in Part 101-19 of Title 41 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations. 

Questions regarding the use of such 
premises in Washington, D.C., should 
be directed to the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of GSA and, in the 
field, to the appropriate official of 
the Public Buildings Service with 
whom the occupant agency normally 
deals. 

Agencies having premises not sub- 
ject to the regulations of GSA should 
be guided by those regulations in 
allowing the use of space they con- 
trol, the Commission pointed out. 





RETIREMENT CEREMONY—John H. Burns, Director General of the Foreign Service, 
left, extends best wishes to Donald P. Downs, former Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Panama, who recently retired. Looking on is Robert A. Hurwitch, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. Mr. Downs held such assignments 
as DCM at San Salvador, Foreign Assistance Inspector, and Senior Foreign 
Service Inspector during his Government career which began in 1941. 
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Training Agreements 
Must Conform to New 
Promotion Policies 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
has told Federal agencies that training 
agreements using written tests must 
be modified to conform to the new 
merit promotion policy or they will 
be canceled. The merit promotion 
policy became effective July 1. 

Training agreements are devel- 
oped by agencies and approved by 
the Commission as a means of pro- 
viding intensive and specialized train- 
ing for employees who lack the spe- 
cialized experience needed to perform 
a new job. 

The agreements enable agencies to 
bring employees into a new field of 
work and train them fully in a mini- 
mum of time. 

Many agreements provide for pro- 
motion of the employee, either during 
or at the completion of the training 
period. 

Training agreements now in use 
must meet the following conditions in 
order to receive Commission approv- 


—Where a written test is used as 
one factor in selection for entry into a 
training program, it may continue to 
be used provided its use fully meets 
Commission guidelines. 

—Where a written test is used as a 
screening device, such use must be 
discontinued unless Commission stan- 
dards require it for in-service place- 
ment. 

—aA written test may not be used 
as the sole means of evaluation. 


Some New Statistics 
On Men, Women Employees 


Cost differences in employing men 
and women are not significant, ac- 
cording to a newly revised publica- 
tion issued by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

The data include, for example, 
Public Health Service statistics on 
worktime lost because of illness or 
injury, which averaged 5.6 days for 
women and 5.3 days for men in 1967. 
On the other hand, earlier PHS data 
showed fewer sick days per year for 
single women (3.9 days) than for 
single men (4.3 days). 

The report states that women 
workers have favorable records of at- 
tendance and labor turnover when 
compared with men employed at sim- 
ilar job levels and under similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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YEARS LATER—GSO Jack Glass pours a glass of champagne (12 years old?) 
at a celebration marking the return of U.S. Marines to Budapest. From the left: 
Sgt. Wortman, Sgt. Kacer, S/Sgt. Hubbard, and Cpl. Yockey. Not shown is 
Sgt. LaPointe. The four-man Security Guard is commanded by Sgt. Hubbard. 


Marine Security Guard Returns to Budapest 


BUDAPEST—For the first time 
since 1957, visitors to the United 
States Embassy here are greeted by 
uniformed U. S. Marines. 

During Embassy ceremonies on 
December 23, presided over by Am- 
bassador Alfred Puhan, a newly-ar- 
rived four-man detachment com- 
manded by NCOIC SSgt. Jerry L. 
Hubbard was installed as the new 
U. S. Marine Corps Security Guard. 
Standing for review with their com- 
mander were Sgt. Milton R. Kacer, 
Sgt. David M. LaPointe, Sgt. Kim 
D. Wortman, and Cpl. James D. 
Yockey. 

Ambassador Puhan, when address- 
ing the Embassy staff, their wives 
and children, recalled that he had 
hoped the Marines would return to 
Budapest ever since 1960 when he 
was Executive Director of the De- 
partment’s European Bureau. A 
USMC security unit first came to 
Budapest in 1951 but stood watch 
only in civilian dress. It departed 
on August 31, 1957, as the result of 
a reciprocal downward adjustment 
of personnel ceilings in Budapest and 
Washington by the U. S. and Hun- 
garian governments. 

Informal U. S.-Hungarian talks, 
begun in the Hungarian capital in 
July, resulted in an August 14 ex- 


change of letters between the two 
governments that, among other 
things, made it possible to return the 
Marines and thereby free most Em- 
bassy officers from standing extra 
duty watches. Until the December 
23 ceremonies, Hungary was the only 
East and Central European country 
without U. S. Marines attached to 
the U. S. Embassy. 

Living quarters for the new ar- 
rivals were constructed during Octo- 
ber and November by five “Seabees” 
from the Naval Support Unit in the 
Department’s Office of Security. Un- 
der the overall supervision of Embas- 
sy GSO Jack Glass, this construc- 
tion team completely stripped out 
and rebuilt a veritable wasteland on 
the Embassy’s fourth floor, finishing 
the project four days ahead of the 
stipulated December 1 deadline. 

Led by BUC Richard N. Stewart, 
CPOIC, the CB squad was com- 
prised of BUC Frank H. Kochen, 
CEC Harry Bachtold, BUC Ronald 
DeBock, and CEl Ronald E. Stuart. 

In addition to installing a spaci- 
ous kitchen, living room, dining 
room, four bedrooms and servants 
work quarters, the CBs designed and 
built separate quarters for the 
NCOIC on the Embassy’s previously 
deserted fifth floor. 
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KOREA TO OUAGADOUGOU 


Peter Orr, at Age 25, Is a Junior Officer 
Of Very Considerable Experience 


The Department has assigned to 
Ouagadougou a young officer whose 
American experience began at the 
age of five when he was “adopted” 
as a mascot by a 
U.S. Military Po- 
lice Battalion dur- 


ing the Korean 
War 
Peter D. Orr 


Soo Jung, traveled 
in a duffle bag 
carried by MPs 
when the Battal- 
ion. was evacuated 
from North Korea 
after the Chinese attacks across the 
Yalu River. 

He recently received an appoint- 
ment in the Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer/Junior Officer Program, join- 
ing six other colleagues from minority 
groups in the 89th Class of the For- 
eign Service. 

Mr. Orr is now taking the Basic 
Course—and French language train- 
ing—at the Foreign Service Institute. 
He and his wife, Kay, are looking 
forward to his two-year assignment 
as Consular Officer in Upper Volta, 
in west Africa. 

For the young officer it will be 
another chapter in an _ event-filled 
life—a life which already includes 
service as an interpreter with U.S. 
troops in Korea; as a Peace Corps 
Volunteer in East Pakistan; as a Job 
Corps instructor in the United States; 
and as a District Representative for 
the U.S. AID/CORDS program in 
South Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Orr, who has won two univer- 
sity scholarships, also holds the 
American Legion Scholarship and 
Leadership Medal and the Medal for 
Civilian Service in Viet-Nam, from 
AID. In addition, he was awarded a 
Letter of Commendation from the 
Commanding General, Dove Com- 
mand, Republic of Korea Forces in 
Viet-Nam. 

Born near Panmonjun, Republic 
of Korea, on June 28, 1944, and 
orphaned at an early age, he lived 
with relatives “here and there” prior 
to the outbreak of the Korean War in 
1950. 

“In the fall of 1950, after General 
MacArthur landed troops, I came in 
contact with the 519th MP Battal- 





Mr, Orr 


ion,” Mr. Orr recalled. “They pro- 
vided food and clothing and I be- 
came their mascot, so to speak. Later 
I went all over Korea with the unit 
and learned English. 

“I was about 5 years old when the 
Chinese invaded Korea and crossed 
the Yalu River. The U.S. unit was 
evacuated in LSTs, along with other 
United Nations troops. Some of the 
soldiers in the unit wanted to take me 
along so they hid me in a duffle bag, 
with holes in it so I could breathe. 
They let me out when we were far 
out on the Yellow Sea. I continued to 
be their mascot until the war ended 
in 1953.” 

The unit commander thought the 
time had come for the young Korean 
to go to school, so the troops took up 
a collection for food and clothing. In 
1955 the 519th was evacuated and 
Mr. Orr was given the choice of going 
to a Korean orphanage or transferring 
to another American unit in Korea. 
He chose the latter—and went with 
the Korean Military Advisory Group 
(KMAC) in the Demilitarized Zone. 


Meanwhile one of the members of 
the unit wrote to his married cousin 
in Tillamook, Oregon, and suggested 
that they adopt Peter. Although Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman B. Orr had two 
children of their own, they were 





TANANARIVE—Ambassador Anthony D. Marshall, at the right, presents his 
Letters of Credence to President Philibert Tsiranana of the Malagasy Republic, 
along with gifts from President Nixon—samples of moon dust and the Malagasy 
national flag taken to the moon by the astronauts of the Apollo 11 spacecraft. 


happy to follow through—and the 
young Korean arrived in Oregon in 
December 1957. 

After graduating with honors from 
the high school in Tillamook in 1961, 
he applied for a scholarship to the 
University of Oregon. He won . 
and took a pre-law course. Two years 
later he went into the Peace Corps as 
a Community Development worker in 
East Pakistan. 

Upon returning to the United States 
he became an Instructor with the Job 
Corps. Then he won another scholar- 
ship—this time to the University of 
Wisconsin, where he was Director of 
the Returned Volunteers Speakers 
Bureau and a staff member of the 
Peace Corps India Training Pro- 
grams. 

In the summer of 1966 he went to 
Hawaii to assist in training the first 
group of Peace Corps Volunteers as- 
signed to Korea. That fall he was in 
South Viet-Nam with the AID/ 
CORDS program as District Repre- 
sentative of Dian District, in Bien 
Hoa Province. 

His tour there ended in 1968. He 
then returned to the States, was mar- 
ried, and went back to the University 
of Wisconsin to complete his work 
for the B.A. degree, majoring in Po- 
litical Science. 

He also brushed up on his lan- 
guages which include Korean, Eng- 
lish, Bengali, Hindi and “a little Viet- 
namese.” 

Now he is again ready to serve his 
adopted country—this time as an offi- 
cer in the Foreign Service. 
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Department Issues 


New Directives 
Organization 


The U.S. Mission to the Organization 
of American States (USOAS) has been 
reorganized in order that the Mission may 
more effectively perform its responsibili- 
ties. The Office of Inter-American Political 
Affairs (ARA/IPA) has been abolished 
and its function incorporated into USOAS 
(FAMC-547 and TL:ORG-35). 

President Nixon’s letter of December 
9, 1969, to each ambassador concerning 
responsibilities of Chiefs of U.S. Diplo- 
matic Missions has been added to 1 FAM 
(TL:ORG-33). 

Functional statements for the Office of 
the Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice were revised to reflect organizational 
changes announced in FAMC No. 543 of 
December 30, 1969 (TL:ORG-34). 


General 


The Consular Office at Da Nang, Viet- 
Nam, has been elevated to Consulate 
status effective February 16, 1970 (FAMC- 
548). 

The American Consulate at Adelaide, 
South Australia, which has been function- 
ing as a “Special Purpose” post was 
closed effective February 15, 1970. An 
American Consular Agency was estab- 
lished at Adelaide, South Australia effec- 
tive February 16, 1970 (FAMC-549). 

The American Consulate at Kisangani, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, was 
_— on January 26, 1970 (FAMC- 

). 

Goteborg, Sweden (CG), Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Canada (C), and Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Canada (C), are being closed 
in accordance with a Presidential directive 
(FAMC-551). 


Personnel 


Appointments to the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps of persons who have previ- 
ously satisfied written examination re- 
quirements under Civil Service standards 
may be made in accordance with revised 
regulations (TL:PER-276). 

The personal rank of Minister may be 
conferred on an officer designated by the 
President to carry out a special mission 
of a temporary and limited character 
(TL:PER-277). 

The new diplomatic title of Minister- 
Counselor is limited to the most senior of- 
ficer or officers at the largest missions 
when necessary for the effective discharge 
of their duties (TL:PER-277). 


General Services 


The maximum per diem rates for of- 
ficial travel have been changed for vari- 
ous locations in Alaska, and for the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and Hawaii (UNIFORM 
State/AID/USIA TL:GS-129). 

The maximum per diem rate in the 
continental United States and the maxi- 
mum allowable for actual subsistence ex- 
penses were changed effective November 
10, 1969 (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:GS-130 and TL:GS-1056). 

Regulations governing the use of Ameri- 
can and foreign airlines have mn re- 


vised to provide exceptions to the “fly 
American” policy to avoid excessive de- 
lay, expense, or inconvenience to travelers 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-131). 
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A Symbol of Access for the Handicapped 


The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped urges 
universal acceptance of a recently 
designed symbol to indicate buildings, 
transportation facilities and other ac- 
commodations that are accessible to 
the world’s handicapped people. 

In endorsing the silhouetted image 
of a person in a wheelchair selected 
as the international symbol by the 
International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, Committee 
Chairman Harold Russell said that 
this design “has all the desirable cri- 
teria in that it can be easily identified, 
contains no text, is simple but aes- 
thetic and is producible on metal, 
glass and other building materials.” 

“The question of finding an inter- 
nationally accepted symbol has been 
an aspect to eliminate architectural 
barriers for the world’s handicapped,” 
Mr. Russell stated. 

“The expanding employment op- 
portunities for the handicapped re- 
sulting from newly developed rehabil- 
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itation and training methods and the 
availability of fast trains and jet 
planes are making travel more attrac- 
tive to everyone. This has combined 
to produce a need for a symbol des- 
ignating what buildings and other 
facilities are accessible to people in 
wheelchairs, with leg braces, with 
heart conditions and other ambulatory 
disabilities.” 

Mr. Russell pointed out that in 
1968 Congress enacted legislation, 
known popularly as the “Architec- 
tural Barriers” Bill, which decrees 
that all future Federally-financed 
buildings must be equipped with 
ramps, elevators, wide electronically- 
operated doors, handrails, lowered 
phone booths and drinking fountains, 
special rest room facilities and other 
features that will make them acces- 
sible to handicapped citizens. He said 
that many countries and states are 
following the Federal Government’s 
example by enacting similar legisla- 
tion. 


MONRQVIA—Ambassador Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., presents Schubert E. Smith 
with a 30-year Length of Service Award in the presence of Mrs. Smith. Mr. Smith, 
the Administrative Officer here, is retiring this month. 











New Publications 


For Research Use 


The Office of External Research 
(INR/XR) recently issued two pub- 
lications of interest to foreign affairs 
research officers. The first, entitled 
“Foreign Affairs Research: A Direc- 
tory of Governmental Resources,” 
provides a descriptive listing of Fed- 
eral agencies and offices which offer 
assistance to persons engaged in so- 
cial and behavioral science research 
on foreign areas and international 
affairs. 

This directory contains a complete 
subject index, a special index of 
reference works, and a functional 
table which provides a cross-refer- 
ence to the various types of assistance 
and information available. “Foreign 
Affairs Research” (Pub. 8277) is 
available from the Government 
Printing Office for 55¢. 

The second publication is “Gov- 
ernment-Supported Research: Inter- 
national Affairs,’ an inventory of 
contract research projects initiated, 
in progress, and completed during 
Fiscal Year 1969. This 167-page 
publication lists 521 projects under 
the subject headings Economics, 
Geography and Natural Resources, 
Science and Technology, Demogra- 
phy, Health and Welfare, Social 





PRESENTATION—Author 


Ernest H. 
Preeg, right, presents a copy of 
“Traders and Diplomats” to Under 
Secretary Elliot L. Richardson. 


Structures and Problems, Language 
and Communication, Education, Po- 
litical Processes, Law, and Documen- 
tation. 

Projects are indexed by title, geo- 
graphic area, supporting agency, con- 
tractor, and researcher. Copies of the 
inventory are available from INR/ 
XR, Room 8648. 






«Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Legal 
BEVANS—Vol. III, Multilateral 1931- 
1945 (Treaties and Other International 


Agreements of the U.S. 1776-1949). Pub. 
No. 8484, $11.75. 


Historical 


American Foreign Policy, Current Doc- 
uments, 1967. Pub. No. 8495, $6.75 


Public Affairs 


Department of State Bulletin, weekly 
publication. 52 issues; domestic $16.00, 
foreign $23.00, and 30¢ single copy. 

Background Notes; each of these 
pamphlets—short factual studies of coun- 
tries and territories—is priced at 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet: A Lasting Peace in the 
Middle East: An American View (Secre- 
tary’s speech). Pub: No. 8507, 25¢. 

Issues in United States Foreign Policy— 
Communist China. Pub. No. 8499, 60¢. 

Viet-Nam Information Notes—No. 5, 
Political Development in South Viet-Nam. 
Pub. No. 8231, 10¢ 
Bulletin Reprints 


Problems of Population Growth, No. 
8510, price 15¢. 

U.S. Soviet Relations in an Era of 
Negotiation, No. 8509, price 10¢. 










DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Recent Department publications are listed below. 
unless otherwise noted, at the GPO Bookstore, Room 1419, New State, or 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 





They are for sale, 


A Trade Policy in the National In- 
terest, No. 8509, price 15¢. 


American Prisoners of War in Viet- 
Nam: An Appeal to the U.N., No. 
8506, 10¢. 


Foreign Affairs Research 
FAR Horizons. Vol. lll, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1970). Articles in this issue include 
“Federal Funding of Foreign Affairs Re- 
search: A Survey,” “Crises in Nation- 
Building,” and “Research Climate—Mo- 
rocco.” 15¢. 


Foreign Affairs Research: A Directory 
of Governmental Resources. Pub. 8277. 
Revised 1969. Descriptive listings of 
Government agencies and offices which 
offer assistance to persons conducting 
social and behavioral science research on 
foreign areas and international affairs. 55¢. 


Foreign Affairs Research Papers Avail- 
able, January 1970. List of recently com- 
pleted, unpublished studies on loan from 
the Foreign Affairs Research Documenta- 
tion Center. Two examples: The Military 
Is Dead! Long Live the Military! (FAR 
10695); Assassination and Political Unity: 
Kenya (FAR 10696). Available from the 
Office of External Research, Room 8642. 


Preeg Writes Book 
On Kennedy Round 


Foreign Service Officer Ernest H. 
Preeg, a member of the Planning and 
Coordination Staff (S/PC), is the 
author of a new book, “Traders and 
Diplomats” (The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., $6.75). 

The 320-page work—complete 
with tables, appendixes, chronology 
and index—is a well-written study of 
the Kennedy Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) from 1963 to June 1967. 
Under the historic agreement, recip- 
rocal concessions affecting more than 
40 billion dollars of trade and of 
benefit to more than 80 countries 
were made. 

Mr. Preeg, an economist, served 
as a member of the U.S. negotiating 
team in the Kennedy Round. He 
wrote “Traders and Diplomats” dur- 
ing 1967-68 while he was both an 
International Affairs Fellow of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and a 
Guest Scholar at the Brookings In- 
stitution. 

After a tour as Second Secretary 
(Economics) at the U.S. Embassy in 
London, he was assigned last fall to 
the Planning and Coordination Staff 
in the Department where he works 
on economic matters, including trade 
policy. 

Under Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son announced the establishment of 
the Planning and Coordination Staff 
last July. 

Headed by William I. Cargo, 
former Deputy Chief of the US. 
Mission to NATO in Brussels, the 
Staff assists the Secretary and other 
top officials on the Seventh Floor in 
fulfilling their responsibilities. It 
makes directly available to the Secre- 
tary and his principal associates staff 
analysis and advice particularly fo- 
cusing on the worldwide and long- 
range implications of important 
policy issues. It also assists in assur- 
ing the coordinated and most effec- 
tive inter-agency participation of the 
Department on foreign policy matters. 

Mr. Preeg’s “Traders: and Diplo- 
mats” is the latest book by members 
of the Planning and Coordination 
Staff. 

Other authors include Miriam C. 
Camps, who is Deputy Director for 
Planning, S/PC; Richard T. Davies; 
and Thomas P. Thornton. 


Are you the type to fill an interest- 
ing job as a Red Cross volunteer? 
Call your local chapter. 
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Junior Tennis Players of Many Countries Visit Department 


Top-flight junior tennis players 
from 14 nations visited Washington 
recently on an educational tour 
sponsored by the People-to-People 
Sports Committee, Inc., in coopera- 
tion with the State Department. 

In the Department, the 28 athletes 
—all boys 16 to 18 years of age— 
visited with Astronaut Michael Col- 
lins, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, who is shown in the above 
photo, second row, sixth from the 
left. 

The young tennis players from 
around the world were accompanied 
on their visit to the Department by 
several students from Yorktown High 
School, Arlington, Virginia. 

Yorktown High played host to the 
youths during their stay in the Capi- 
tal area. Besides sightseeing, the visi- 
tors “monitored” several of York- 
town’s classes, and were guests in 
students’ homes. 

On Mr. Collins’ left, above, is 
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Charles R. Rambo, Chief of the 
Communications Engineering Divi- 
sion in the Department’s Office of 
Communications. 

Mr. Rambo, a retired U. S. Army 
Colonel, is a Director of the People- 
to-People Sports Committee. 

He took on the assignment—un- 
paid, time-consuming, and “very sat- 
isfying’—because of his friendship 
with Dr. Leonard Milton of New 
York City, the Committee President. 

The Honorary Chairman of the 
People-to-People Sports Committee 
is President Nixon. 

On Mr. Collins’ right in the above 
photo is Edward Herr, Director of 
the Sunshine Cup Matches, in which 
the visitors competed. 

The Sunshine Cup Matches are 
held annually in Miami during 
“Orange Bowl Week” there. 

(The Miami Beach Tennis Associ- 
ation and the Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
were also co-sponsors of the tour the 
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VIENNA—Ambassador John P. Humes, center, recently presented a Group Meritorious Honor Award for sustained superior 
performance to the Austrian Staff of the Consular Section, members of which are shown above with Officers of the Section. 


visiting athletes made to Washington 
and New York City.) 

On Mr. Herr’s right is Miss Bar- 
bara Rambo, 17, Mr. Rambo’s 
daughter, who served as an assistant 
to Mr. Herr during the Sunshine Cup 
Matches. Miss Rambo is a senior at 
Yorktown High School. 

Nations represented in the above 
photo, in addition to the United 
States, are Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
Italy, Japan, Republic of South Af- 
rica, South Korea, Sudan, West Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden. 

Players from the following coun- 
tries also competed in the People-to- 
People tennis matches in Miami, as 
well as those from the aforemen- 
tioned nations: 

Argentina, Barbados, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, France, Israel, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Netherlands Antilles, Panama, Peru, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 
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AAFSW Schedules 


Speakers and Films 


Rep. James W. Symington (D- 
Mo.), former Chief of Protocol, was 
slated to speak March 17 at a coffee 
for members of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women 
(AAFSW) and their guests. 

Congressman Symington, a direct 
descendent of Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
a member of the first Congress of the 
United States, and son of Missouri’s 
Senator Stuart Symington, chose as 
his subiect, “A Look at the Seventies 
from the Point of View of a Junior 
Congressman.” 

The coffee was scheduled to be 
held on the Department’s 8th floor in 
the Jefferson Room. 

Lecture and Film — Evelyn C. 
Backer, Consumer Consultant for 
Safeway Stores, Inc., was scheduled 
to deliver an informal lecture, with 
slides, on March 10 in Room 1912 
of the Department. Her subject: “Wise 
Use of Your Food Dollar.” 

A film and a lecture on the JFK 
Center for the Performing Arts will 
be presented March 24 at 11 a.m. at 
the Center. 

Community Relations—Three is- 
sues of ACTION, the newsletter of 
the Eastern Branch Boys Club (a part 
of the D.C. Boys Club), have been 
published to date, the AAFSW Com- 
munity Relations Committee reports. 

The film, “Why Black Militancy 
Now?,” was shown under the auspices 
of the Committee at the D.C. Chapter 
of the Red Cross, February 17. 

Department Tour — Thirty-cight 
members of the diplomatic commu- 
nity, including the wives of three new 
Ambassadors, were guests of THIS 
(The Hospitality and Information Ser- 
vice) and AAFSW on a recent tour 
of the Department. 

During the tour, the group visited 
the Office of Protocol, the Diplomatic 
Functions Area on the 8th floor, and 
the International Conference Room. 
Coffee was served after the tour. 

Mrs. Elliot L. Richardson and Mrs. 
William B. Macomber, Jr., were prin- 
cipal hostesses for the Department in 
January. 

Hospital Visits—Mrs. David Mor- 
ris, head of the AAFSW Desk in the 
Foreign Service Lounge, would like 
the names of women volunteers to 
visit Foreign Service patients in local 
hospitals. 

New Chairmen—Mrs. George A. 
Furness has taken over the Chairman- 
ship of the Education Committee. She 
succeeded Mrs. Joseph A. Menden- 
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FOR SCHOLARSHI 

American Foreign Service Women, center, is shown as she presented a check for 
$12,000—proceeds from the AAFSW’s successful Book. Fair last October—to 
Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., President of the American Foreign Service Association, for 
the AFSA Scholarship Fund. Looking on is Mrs. Edward P. Dobyns, Chairman of 
the Book Fair. Mrs. Edward Masters, the new Book Fair Chairman, is already 
making plans for the 1970 sale and her committee is now collecting books. 


hall, who has been posted overseas. 
Mrs. Larry C. Williamson is the 
new Chairman of Volunteer Agencies 
Liaison. 
Mrs. Edward E. Masters is the 
Chairman of the 1970 Book Fair. She 
succeeds Mrs. Edward Dobyns. Mrs. 


Masters wrote the publicity for the 
1969 Book Fair. 

Mrs. Harold Voorhees is the new 
Editor of the AAFSW Newsletter. 
She recently returned from Bangkok, 
where she edited the Sawaddi Mag- 
azine. 


TAIPEI—Mrs. Oscar Armstrong, right, wife of the U.S. Deputy Chief of Mission, 
greets Mme. C. K. Yen, the Vice President's wife, at the American Booth at the 
Taipei International Women’s Club 4th Annual Bazaar. The American Booth 
raised about $2,600 for local charities. Mrs. William N. Morell, wife of the U.S. 
Economic Counselor, and Mrs. Koo Chen-Fu, wife of a Taipei businessman, were in 
charge of the Bazaar, which grossed around $20,000. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


— Area 


The Secretary and Mrs. Rogers 
visited ten countries in Africa, Feb- 
ruary 7-23. Secretary Rogers met with 
African leaders and government offi- 
cials in Rabat, Tunis, Addis Ababa, 
Nairobi, Lusaka, Kinshasa, Yaounde, 
Lagos, Accra and Monrovia. With 
the Secretary from his immediate 
office was Maggie Runkle, his per- 
sonal assistant. Also accompanying 
the Secretary, from the “S” area, were 
Ambassador Richard Pedersen, Coun- 
selor of the Department; Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Press Relations and Special Assis- 
tant to the Secretary; and Eleanore 
Bonko, secretary to the Counselor. 

Under Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son appeared before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, addressed a 
luncheon of the Cleveland World Af- 
- Council in Cleveland, February 

Nathaniel Samuels, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, par- 
ticipated in a Conference on Develop- 
ment Assistance to Less Deveioped 
Countries, held at Montebello, Can- 
ada, February 21-23, and was inter- 
viewed by the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company for CBC-TV. On Feb- 
ruary 26, Mr. Samuels gave a major 
address on aid and development as- 
sistance at a meeting of the Overseas 
Development Council in Washington, 


William I. Cargo, Director of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff, 
spoke to members of the Federal 
Executive Institute in the Department, 
February 17, on the subject of “The 
Role of the State Department in the 
Formulation of Foreign Policy.” 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant for Population Matters, ad- 
dressed members of the FSI Course 
in Population Problems at Airlie 
House on February 5 and spoke to 
FSI’s Senior Seminar in Foreign Pol- 
icy, February 6. Mr. Claxton also 
participated in the Chiefs of Mission 
Conference at Kinshasa, February 17- 
20, and later visited several African 
countries to discuss population/family 
planning with Embassy personnel and 
local officials. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT RECEPTION—The American Legion State Department Post 
No. 68 was host fo Legion National Commander J. Milton Patrick and Secretary 
Rogers during the Legion’s 10th annual Washington Conference which concluded 
March 6. More than 200 Government and Legion officials attended the reception. 
Above, Secretary Rogers greets Commander Patrick. Also shown is Mrs. Meredith 
Hauck, wife of the National Adjutant. 


David H. Henry is on detail to the 
Office of the Under Secretary where 
he will be working with the Special 
Assistant for Substantive Information 
Systems. 

Providing Secretariat support on 
the Secretary’s recent African trip 
were Dirk Gleysteen, Director, Secre- 
tariat Staff (S/S-S); Robert Mott, 
Executive Director, $/S-EX; Alden 
Irons, Staff Officer, S/S-S; and Janice 
Barbieri and Maureen Foley, secre- 
taries, S/S-S. 

Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife 
(S/FW), travelled to New York to 
attend a meeting on Atlantic Salmon 
on January 27. Mr. McKernan and 
Stuart Blow, of the S/FW staff, pro- 
ceeded to Ottawa, Canada, for nego- 
tiations on fishing rights, February 
9-14. Mr. Blow also participated in 
the Anaual Fur Seal meeting held in 
Ottawa, February 23-27. 

William L. Sullivan and Karl Kien- 


inger, S/FW, travelled to New York 
to attend the UNESCO/IOC Second 
Meeting of the Working Group on 
Legal Questions relating to scientific 
investigation of the ocean, February 
16-20. Mr. Sullivan had previously 
participated in the Fishermen’s Forum 
in Ashbuty Park, N.J., February 14. 

Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., has re- 
signed from the position of Senior 
Planning Advisor, Office of the Coun- 
selor. He will direct a project involv- 
ing national and international aspects 
of environmental problems for the 
Anderson Foundation.. 

Robert D. Cross, Special Assistant 
for Youth, C/Y, visited Lincoln and 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February 3-6, for appear- 
ances on radio and television pro- 
grams for the Nebraska Educational 
Television Council for Higher Educa- 
tion (NETCHE). 

Dixie Grimes has joined the secre- 
tarial staff of S/S-S. 
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MOGADISCIO—Fred L. Hadsel, Ambassador to the Somali Democratic Republic, hands Amina Liban a container of water 
from the first water-production well in the Mogadiscio area. The well, drilled by the Parsons Corp. for the Mogadiscio Wa- 
ter Agency, produces 320 gallons of water a minute. Eighteen wells are planned. They will produce 8.5 million gallons of 
water a day. The water system will have 150 vending sites where people can bring individual containers to purchase wa- 
ter, and 6,000 connections to homes and offices. The AID project is scheduled to be completed next year. 


African Affairs 


David D. Newsom, Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, and W. 
Beverly Carter, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, accompained Secretary Rog- 
ers on his ten-nation African trip, 
February 7-23. 


Donald S. Spigler, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Inter-African Affairs, 
spoke on February 10 to representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, gathered 
in the Department for a seminar. Mr. 
Spigler reviewed United States policy 
toward Africa and the current situa- 
tion on the continent. A discussion 
period followed his talk. 


William Witman, Director of the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs, was 
Conference Coordinator for the AF 


be 


Chiefs of Mission Conference in Kin- 
shasa, February 17-20. Others attend- 
ing the Conference from the Depart- 
ment were Country Directors John A. 
McKesson, Central African Affairs; 
Oliver S. Crosby, Southern African 
Affairs; Edward W. Holmes, East 
African Affairs; James J. Blake, 
North African Affairs; and Roy H. 
Melbourne, West African Affairs. 
William F. Courtney and W. Kennedy 
Cromwell, both of the Office of Inter- 
African Affairs, and Herman J. Rossi, 
Office of Central African Affairs, also 
attended the Conference. 


Mr. Crosby testified on the Hill, 
February 4, regarding American ten- 
nis player Arthur Ashe’s request for 
a South African visa. Mr. Crosby at- 
tended a seminar at Airlie House, 
February 10-12. 


Martin Jacobs, Operations Officer 
in the Office of South African Affairs, 
was on a familiarization tour of South 
Africa, February 1-22. 

Mark Lore, Country Officer for 
Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea, attended the FSI course, 
“Computers and Foreign Affairs,” 
February 2-6. 

Waldemar B. Campbell, formerly 
Alternate Country Director for the 
Office of South African Affairs, and 
Patrick O’Sheel, formerly Political 
Officers, Pretoria, retired February 
28. 

Herbert Reiner, Jr., formerly Con- 
sul General at Johannesburg, has been 
assigned to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

David H. Shinn, Country Officer 
for Somalia and Assistant Country 
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Officer for Ethiopia, spoke at the Air 
Command and Staff College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on January 27 on 
the subject of “Counter-Insurgency 
in Ethiopia.” 

Miss Phyllis Lawrence entered on 
duty in the Office of the Country Di- 
rector for East Africa (AF/E) in 
February. She was formerly assigned 
to Tananarive. 

Miss Dorothy A. LaValle and Mrs. 
M. Beverly Alexander - transferred 
from AF/E to the Special Staff for 
Nigeria (AF/SN) on January 26. 

William O. Hall, Ambassador to 
Addis Ababa, was in the Department 
on consultation, January 23 to Febru- 
ary 2, following home leave, and has 
now returned to his post. 

John R. Savage, International Re- 
lations Officer from Vienna, was in 
the Department for consultations in 
January and will go to Addis Ababa 
as Economic/Commercial Officer fol- 
lowing home leave. 

After consultations in the Depart- 
ment in January, Charles S. Ahlgren 
departed for Addis Ababa where he 
is now Consular Officer. 

Paul K. Stahnke, Economic/Com- 
mercial Officer in Mogadiscio, was in 
the Department on consultation, Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17. 

Also in the Department for con- 
sultation were the following person- 
nel: 

Billy D. Smoot, from Saigon, as- 
signed to Casablanca; Priscilla Neher, 
from Lagos, on home leave and re- 
turn to Lagos; R. L. Rhoads, from 
Monrovia, resigning; John R. Savage, 
from Vienna, assigned to Addis Aba- 
ba; Don G. Edgell, from Lubumbashi, 
resigning; Loretta B. Johnson, from 
Bangkok, assigned to Rabat; JoAnn 
M. Jenkins, from Asmara, assigned 
to the Department; 

Olive Hansom, from Dacca, as- 
signed to Mogadiscio; Carol Cum- 
mings, from Istanbul, assigned to Al- 
giers; Gary M. Miller, from Abidjan, 
assigned to the Department; Christine 
Schneider, from Khartoum, assigned 
to Monrovia; Charles E. Behrens, on 
home leave and return to Lagos; 
Frank T. Kunsman, from Ankara, as- 
signed as AF/EX Roving Communi- 
cator; Alberta Rorick, from Bremen, 
assigned to Lusaka; Claudia Deverall, 
new appointment to Monrovia; 

_ Glenn E. King, from Kingston, as- 
signed to Tananarive; Roland K. Ku- 


chel, from Lagos, assigned to Bucha- 


rest; Elmer Pitman, from Tegucigalpa, 
assigned to Monrovia; Ethel Guen- 
ther, from Oslo, assigned to Mon- 
rovia; Frederick S. Palmer, from 
Kathmandu, assigned to Kinshasa; 
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Frank J. Guldseth, from the Depart- 
ment, assigned to Addis Ababa; John 
S. Mataka, from San Jose, assigned 
to Freetown; 

Elizabeth Sutton, from Abidjan, as- 
signed to Monrovia; Bernard Nolan, 
on home leave and return to Free- 
town; George Hazelrigg, from Khar- 
toum, assigned to Kaduna; J. Fest, 
from the Department, assigned to Da- 
kar; Theodore A. Dawson, on home 
leave and return to Mogadiscio; 
Thomas Mays, from Department, as- 
signed to Addis Ababa; Sharon A. 
Lipiec, new appointment to Kaduna; 

Martha E. Carter, from Tokyo, as- 
signed to Mogadiscio; Gladys O. 
Rigsby, from Ibadan, assigned to 
Abidjan; W. Bryant Collins, Jr., on 
leave and return to Rabat; Brenda 
Lee, from USUN, assigned to Ouaga- 
dougou; Richard W. Elam, from Viet- 
Nam, assigned to Algiers; Doris A. 
Murphy, from Rawalpindi, assigned 
to Conakry; and Evelyn Keller, from 
Conakry, assigned to Cairo. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall 
Green’s activities recently included 
an appearance January 15 on the 
National Educational Television net- 
work, speaking on the “Guam Doc- 
trine.” He spoke before a group of 
Federal Executives in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, January 19, and on January 
25, addressed a gathering at the 


American University Center for 
South and Southeast Asia on “U.S. 
Policy Toward a Changing South- 
east Asia.” 

Mr. Green met with representa- 
tives of Illinois colleges and universi- 
ties at the Illinois Capital. On Feb- 
ruary 3, he briefed Princeton Uni- 
versity students on “Development in 
Southeast Asia,” and addressed the 
Brookings Institute Senior Business 
Executives, February 5. That same 
day, he also spoke before a USIA 
Policy Group. On February 19, he 
addressed the American-Indonesian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
City. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan attended a luncheon 
meeting with the Senate Youth 
Forum on January 30 and spoke 
there on “The United States and 
Other Countries—Asia.” On Feb- 
ruary 9, he attended a morning brief- 
ing of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals where 
the topics under discussion were 
Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia. On 
February 5, Mr. Sullivan spoke at 
Midlands College, Freemont, Nebras- 
ka, on the subject, “Southeast Asia 
and the United States,” and on Feb- 
ruary 6, in Chicago, he participated 
in the “At Random” and the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table” TV 
shows. On February 13, Mr, Sulli- 
van addressed the Southeast Asia 
Development Advisory Group in New 
York on “Viet-Nam and United 


TOKYO—Mrs. Richard L. Sneider admires the Superior Honor Award presented to 
her husband, the Deputy Chief of Mission, by Ambassador Armin H. Meyer, center. 
The citation accompanying the Award to Mr. Sneider, who has the rank of 
Minister, read, “In recognition of his outstanding performance as Country Director 
for Japan during a period of extremely important and sensitive relations between 
the United States and one of its major Free World partners.” 
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States Policy: A Current Appraisal.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ert W. Barnett attended a seminar at 
the New York City Center for In- 
ternational Studies in New York on 
January 26, and on January 27, he 
participated in the Trade Study 
Group of the National Committee 
on U.S.-China Relations, Inc., at the 
Princeton Club in New York City. 
On February 12, Mr. Barnett par- 
ticipated in a Discussion Group of 
the Council on Foreign Relations 
which dealt with American decision- 
making toward East Asia. 

Recent personnel changes in EA 
include the following: 

Donald L. Ranard, from Can- 
berra to the Bureau as Country Di- 
rector for Korea; Jerry A. Fowler, 
from Taipei to the Bureau; Robert 
C. Gratsch, from Saigon to the Bu- 
reau; Kathryn J. Groot, from the 
Department to Vientiane as Person- 
nel Officer; Kenneth C. Humborg, 
from Canberra to Saigon as Super- 
visory Procurement Officer; Wesley 
E. Jorgensen, from St. John to Bang- 
kok as Consul General; Robert C. 
LaPrade, from Saigon to Canberra 
as General Services Officer; 

Arthur C. Lillig, from Wellington 
to Saigon as Commercial Officer; 





Clyde A. Plunkett, from Conakry to 
Saigon as General Services Officer; 
Michael Smolik, from Lusaka to Sai- 
gon as Supervisory General Services 
Officer; Rita Walsh, to the Bureau as 
Secretary in the Thai-Burma Office; 
Mary M. Frey, from Athens to the 
Viet-Nam Working Group as Secre- 
tary; Laury A. Baudoin, from Co- 
nakry to Rangoon as Disbursing Offi- 
cer; Carlton C. Brower, from the 
Bureau to Wellington as Economic 
Commercial Officer; 

Jon M. Gibney, from Sapporo to 
Osaka-Kobe as Special Assistant; 
Webster Mattingly, from Monrovia 
to Djakarta as Building Services Spe- 
cialist; Ross C. Parr, from Hong 
Kong to the Bureau as International 
Economist; Robert M. Pringle, from 
FSI to Djakarta as Political Officer; 
Warren E. Stuart, from San Pedro 
Sula to Saigon as Assistant Disburs- 
ing Officer; Charles T. Sylvester, 
from Taipei to the Republic of China 
as International Relations Officer; 
Patricia Bulmash, from Wellington 
to the Bureau as Secretary; 

Jack L. Conn, from the Depart- 
ment to Manila as Communications 
Technician; Robert B. Boettcher, 
from Saigon to Tokyo as Consular 
Officer; Robert W. Duemling, from 





BORDEAUX—Consul General William D. Toomey, at the right, presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Robert J. Ardichen, a FS Local Employee, at a reception given 
Mr. Ardichen on the occasion of his retirement after 43 years of service with the 
U.S. Government. In the center is Daniel G. Lawton, the Deputy Mayor of Bordeaux. 
Mr. Lawton read a letter of appreciation from French Prime Minister Jacques 
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Chaban-Delmas, who is also the Mayor of Bordeaux. 





the Bureau to Osaka-Kobe; Richard 
W. Finch, from London to Seoul as 
Political Officer; Charles E. Heise, 
from Santo Domingo to Saigon as 
Building Services Specialist; Eleanor 
Hicks, from Bangkok to the Thai- 
Burma Office as International Rela- 
tions Officer; Edmund H. Kelly, from 
Seoul to Vientiane as Political Offi- 
cer; 

Dalton V. Killion, from the Bureau 
to Tokyo as Political Officer; George 
E. Moose, from AID/CORDS to 
DaNang as Political Officer; Robert 
M. Parito, from Taipei to Taichung 
Chinese Language School; David G. 
Brown, from Japanese language 
training to Tokyo as Political Offi- 
cer; Stanley R. Ifshin, from Saigon 
to the Bureau; George E. Knight, 
from Kampala to Melbourne as Ad- 
ministrative Officer; Gene B. Mar- 
shall, from Saigon to the Bureau; 
Donald J. Sutter, from Saigon to the 
Bureau; Robert A. Tsukayama, from 
Saigon to the Bureau; and Thomas 
A. Wajda, from Saigon to the Bu- 
reau. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary George 
S. Springsteen participated at the 
University of Denver in an Inter- 
University Faculty Seminar on 
NATO: A Reappraisal and Prospects 
for the Future, on February 20 and 
ai. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Mar- 
garet Joy Tibbetts participated in the 
Joint U.S.-Spanish Economic Com- 
mittee meetings held in Washington, 
February 3 and 4. On February 4, 
she also addressed The Washington 
Institute of Foreign Affairs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Emory 
C. Swank spoke on “Eastern Europe: 
Problems and Opportunities,” on 
February 10, while Miss Tibbetts 
spoke on “Western Europe,” Febru- 
ary 9, both before the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

While in Illinois and Nebraska on 
a speaking tour, February 19 and 
20, Mr. Swank was interviewed on 
the University of Chicago radio pro- 
gram, “Conversations at Chicago,” 
on the subject of Eastern Europe. He 
also appeared on the WMAQ tele- 
vision program, “The Kup Show.” 
He addressed students and faculty 
at the University of Nebraska and 
participated in a television program 
on the topic of Eastern Europe, 
sponsored by the Nebraska Educa- 
tional Television Council for Higher 
Education, at Concordia Teachers 
College. 
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Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg 
participated in the U.S.-United King- 
dom talks held during the Washing- 
ton visit of British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and Foreign Secretary 
Michael Stewart on January 27 and 
28. While here, the Ambassador pre- 
sented General Eisenhower’s portrait 
of Field Marshal Montgomery to the 
British Government. It will hang in 
the British Embassy in Washington. 

Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight, 
Portugal, was in the Department on 
consultations between February 11 
and 18. 

Ambassador Robert C. Hill, from 
Madrid, visited the Department, Feb- 
ruary 16 through 18. 

Ambassador Adolph Schmidt, 
Canada, was in the Department on 
consultation on February 4 and 5. 

Thomas L. Hughes, Deputy Chief 
of Mission in London, visited the 
Department for consultations on Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. 

The Industry Consultation Pro- 
gram allows ranking American diplo- 
matic officials to meet with repre- 
sentatives of American firms which 
have important interests in the coun- 
try where the officer is or will be 
posted. In the context of this pro- 
gram, which is under the auspices 
of the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding in New York, 
the Ambassador to Austria, John P. 
Humes, recently met with represen- 
tatives of nine firms. Raymond J. 
Albright, Counselor for Economic 
Affairs at Belgrade, also met with 
thirteen company representatives. 

Arthur I. Wortzel, Director of the 
Soviet and Eastern European Ex- 
changes Staff (SES), discussed the 
newly-concluded 1970-71 U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Exchanges Agreement with 
members of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee on February 
17. Edward W. Burgess, of the SES 
staff, addressed members of an FSI 
seminar on Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. on “East-West Exchanges” 
the same day. 

On January 20, Raymond E. Lisle, 
Country Director for Eastern Europe 
(EE), spoke on Eastern Europe at a 
luncheon meeting of the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs and then 
participated in a panel discussion on 
the same subject at television station 
WLW there. On January 21 he spoke 
on Eastern Europe at a convocation 
at Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky, and met with various stu- 
dent and faculty groups. . 

_ On February 18, Doyle V. Mar- 
tin, Polish Affairs Officer, EE, ad- 
dressed a symposium on Europe for 
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TRIESTE—The editors of the political section of Trieste’s newspaper, “Il Piccolo,” 
are shown presenting Consul John C. Fuess, left, with the original of a cartoon 
protesting the rumored closing of the U.S. Consulate. In the cartoon “Miss Trieste” 
has written on a wall, “Yankee Don’t Go Home.” 


non-governmental organizations in 
the West Auditorium at the Depart- 
ment. His speaking topic was East- 
ern Europe. 

Helene Batjer, Czechslovak Affairs 
Officer, EE, lectured on Czechoslo- 
vakia at the Eastern Europe and 
Soviet Area Course at the Foreign 
Service Institute on February 16. 

On February 12, Orme Wilson, 
Jr., Yugoslav Affairs Officer, EE, 
lectured on Yugoslavia at the FSI 
Eastern European and Soviet Area 
Course. 

Barclay Ward, Baltic and Polish 
Affairs Officer, EE, spoke on Eastern 
Europe at the Department, January 
26, to a group of students from Si- 
mon’s Rock College. 

Ruth H. Phillips, OECD, Euro- 
pean Communities and Atlantic Po- 
litical-Economic Affairs Staff (RPE), 
was in Cleveland, Ohio, February 
2-5, under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs, where 
she taped two radio programs to be 
broadcast in the Cleveland area. She 
also spoke at five universities and 
before several branches of the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs. 

From February 18 to 20, Theresa 
Healy, of RPE, was on a recruiting 
trip for the Foreign Service at Vassar 
College in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and at Connecticut College in New 


London, Connecticut. 

James Peter Dodd entered on duty 
in RPE after a year of graduate study 
in science and public policy at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Lewis W. Bowden, Office of the 
Country Director—Soviet Union Af- 
fairs (SOV), attended the two-week 
Economic Review Course at FSI, 
January 5 to 16. 

John B. Thompson, SOV, partici- 
pated with representatives of other 
bureaus in a “Community Meetings” 
visit to West Texas and New Mexico 
during the week of February 9 to 13. 
In response to requests through the 
local sponsor—the University of 
Texas at El Paso—the five Depart- 
ment officers spoke with college, uni- 
versity, high school and civic groups 
in El Paso, Las Cruces, Lubbock, 
Amarillo, Canyon and Plainview, 
took part in open community meet- 
ings in a number of the cities, and 
made several media appearances. Mr. 
Thompson spoke on various aspects 
of U.S.-Soviet relations, Soviet do- 
mestic and foreign affairs, and crisis 
management within the Department 
of State. 

Gary L. Matthews, SOV, traveled 
to East Northfield, Massachusetts, to 
speak on U.S.-Soviet relations to stu- 
dents of the Northfield and Mount 
Hermon schools, January 16 and 17. 
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SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., front row, fifth from the left, recently presented Cash Incentive 


Awards and Length of Service Awards to the above. Front row, from the left: John E. Wimberg, AID, 20 years; Mrs. 
Miriam Sanchez, Foreign Service Local Employee (FSL), cash award; Antonio Cuevas, FSL, 20; Julian Silva, FSL, 10; the 
Ambassador; Barbara Burns, AID, 25; Mrs. Jennie Vives, FSL cash award; and David S. Cunningham, State, 10. Second 
row, from the left: Coradino Gatti, State, 20; Charles E. Pooley, State, 20; John P. Robinson, Director, USAID/DR, 30; 


On February 24, Arthur J. Olsen, 
Public Affairs Adviser (EUR/P), 
briefed a group of U.S. Navy and 
Marine Officers in Norfolk, Va., on 
the subject of “U.S. Foreign Policy 
in the Mediterranean.” 

Kenneth A. Hartung, Post Man- 
agement Officer, Office of the Execu- 
tive Director (EUR/EX), visited 
London, Dublin, The Hague, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, 
Helsinki, Stockholm, Oslo and Rey- 
kjavik from January 3 to 30. Mr. 
Hartung accompanied Eric Hughes, 
Director of the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services, to observe the opera- 
tion of the Automated Visa Name 
Check System in London and to con- 
duct surveys in Dublin, Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam designed to assist 
those posts to prepare for installation 
of the system. Mr. Hartung then 
visited the Scandinavian posts in con- 
nection with his post management 
responsibilities. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
visited the Bureau during January 
and February: 

Alice M. Smith, Rome to Ankara; 
Thomas H. Murfin, Tokyo to Genoa; 
James Walker, CORDS/UN to Lyon; 
Clifford H. Gross, Paris to the De- 
partment; Howard R. Gross, Saigon 
to Vienna; Mark Easton, Goteborg to 
the Department; John H. Hawkins, 
Suva to Copenhagen; Charlotte Lan- 
drum, Munich to Naha; Charles Bow- 
ers, Panama to Warsaw; Paul Moli- 
neaux, Saigon to Frankfurt; 

Joseph O’Brien, The Hague to FSI; 








and Wayne H. Miles, AID, 25 years. Not present for the photo was Julio Villarman, FSL, who was given a 25-year Award. 


Donald Huth, Windsor to Quito; Ar- 
thur Hardman, Rotterdam to OEO; 
Thomas A. Pettit, Jerusalem to Brus- 
sels; Roberta S. Ross, Calcutta to 
Brussels; Richard Kibel, Rome to 
Porto Alegre; Lorraine J. Johnson, 
Rio de Janeiro to Brussels; John A. 
Horan, Trieste to Vancouver; Ethel 
L. Guenther, Oslo to Monrovia; 

Frances J. Bowers, Oslo to the 
Department; Frances J. Aschman, 
Bonn to Bangkok; Ruth M. Lott- 
ridge, Belgrade to Gaberones; Bar- 
bara J. Hill, Valletta to Munich; 
Marion A. Peacoc, Frankfurt to Tok- 
yo; Wanda McCanlie, Luxembourgh 
to Moscow; Betty Lou Kane, Bang- 
kok to Hamilton; and Marilyn Ta- 
kacs, Seoul to Stockholm. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following who were on home leave 
and return status: 

Edward A. Casey, Paris; Bernard 
Long, Stockholm; Allen B. More- 
land, Toronto; Bonita Mortensen, 
OECD, Paris; and Jeanne M. Nelson, 
Paris. 

Other visitors included: 

John R. Savage, Vienna to Addis 
Ababa; William J. Lawhorn, Oporto 
to the Department; Byron Blankin- 
ship, Deputy Chief of Mission, Co- 
penhagen; Thomas Enders, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, Belgrade; and Mary 
E. Keim, transferring from Budapest 
to the Department. 

Foreign Service personnel who 
have been assigned to the Embassy 
at Oslo were saddened to learn of 
the death on February 15 of Willy 
Gulbrandsen. A 20-year veteran of 





the Embassy’s local staff, Mr. Gul- 
brandsen was Motor Pool Supervisor 
at the time of his death. 


Inter-American Affairs 

Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer attended a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Company, which was held in 
Panama on January 28. Mr. Meyer 
headed the U.S. Delegation at the 
Ministerial Meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and _ Social 
Council in Caracas, Venezuela, Feb- 
ruary 3-6. 

On February 11, Mr. Meyer ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago Committee in Chicago. Lat- 
er the same day, he met informally 
with the Committee on Foreign and 
Domestic Affairs and the Adlai Stev- 
enson Institute Study Group on U.S.- 
Peruvian Relations. 

During the period from January 
26 to February 8, Mr. Meyer visited 
Panama City, Bogota and Caracas 
where he met with the U.S. Ambas- 
sadors and other Embassy personnel. 
He also called on high-ranking offi- 
cials in each country. 

Daniel Szabo, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, headed the United States 
Delegation at the technical level 
meeting of the Special Committee of 
the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, held in Caracas from 
January 26 to February 3. 

Robert A. Hurwitch, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, was in Miami, Feb. 
14-18, to meet with the Swiss Am- 
bassador to Havana. On February 
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15, while in Miami, Mr. Hurwitch 

ared on the National Education- 
al Television network program, “The 
Advocates,” the subject of which was 
US. trade policy toward Cuba. 

Ambassador Joseph J. Jova, U.S. 
Representative to the OAS, addressed 
the Contemporary Club of New York 
on the United States’ Latin American 
policy, February 11. On February 
14, he addressed a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Civilian Wives of the 
National War College at Fort Mc- 
Nair. He also addressed a luncheon, 
February 20, for the graduating class 
of the Third Latin-American Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs Course, 
which is conducted by the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and 
the Office of Public Safety of AID. 
On February 23, Ambassador Jova 
spoke on “The Multilateral Aspect” 
at an Orientation Seminar sponsored 
by the International Management As- 
sociation in New York. The Seminar 
was entitled “The New U.S. Policy 
for Latin America—Effects on U.S. 
Business.” 

Ambassador Henry Catto, Jr., and 
Leslie Scott attended a Businessman’s 
Seminar on Latin American Affairs, 
held at the University of Houston, 
February 12 and 13. Ambassador 
Catto spoke on “U.S. Policy Toward 
Latin America in the 1970's.” 

On February 10, John W. Ford, 
Director, Executive Office of USOAS, 
spoke before students of the FSI Cen- 
ter for Area and Country Studies on 
the topic of “The OAS and Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation.” 

Richard A. Poole, Political Adviser 
in USOAS, returned on February 18 
from an eleven-day trip to El Salva- 
dor and Honduras as a member of a 
three-man OAS subcommittee seek- 
ing an agreement to prevent renewed 
border incidents between the two 
countries. 

On January 27, Ambassador Mau- 
rice Bernbaum addressed the 102 
high school seniors of the Senate 
Youth Forum on the “Role of an 
Ambassador.” 

During the week of February 9-13, 
Ambassador Clare Timberlake spoke 
on U.S.-Latin American relations be- 
fore various groups in El Paso and 
the West Texas area as a member 
of a Department “Community Meet- 
ings On Foreign Policy” group. 

Donald Easum, Staff Director, IG/ 
ARA, spoke on U.S.-Latin American 
relations before groups in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth and East Texas area, also 
as a member of a “Community Meet- 
ings on Foreign Policy” team. 

On February 9, Colombian Desk 
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Officer George Jones addressed the 
non-partisan forum of politics at the 
State University of New York at Al- 
bany on the “Latin American Policy 
of the Nixon Administration.” On 
February 10, Mr. Jones spoke before 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women at Ellicott 
City, Maryland, on “Americans as 
Latin Americans See Us.” 

John P. Jurecky participated Feb- 
ruary 12 in the “Great Decisions 
1970” radio panel program (WAMU- 
FM), speaking on “U.S. Military Aid 
to Latin America.” Formerly a Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer, Mr. Jurecky is 
now an Economics Officer with the 
Office of Brazilian Affairs. 

Public Information Officer Joseph 
L. Romanelli gave a general foreign 
policy briefing in the Department, 
February 12, to 20 Holy Child High 
School students. 

Richard M. Seifman, Assistant 
Capital Development Officer in Peru, 
was on consultation in the Depart- 
ment from January 28 through Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Edward H. Parfrey, formerly Chief, 
Peruvian Development Affairs Offi- 
cer, transferred to the Office of Devel- 
opment Programs. 

Audrey Bernal has joined the sec- 
retarial staff of the Office of Ecua- 
dorean-Peruvian Affairs. 

Ambassador Edson O. Sessions re- 


LA PAZ—It was a festive occasion when Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa, center, 





turned to the Department on final 
consultation, February 17-20. He 
resigned as Ambassador to Ecuador 
recently and intends to retire in El 
Toro, California. 

Lawrence H. Berlin, formerly Dep- 
uty Director of Ecuadorean-Peruvian 
Affairs, has transferred to the Office 
of Policy and Program Coordination 
where he is serving as Deputy to the 
Associate Assistant Administrator for 
Capital Assistance and as Chief of 
the Multilateral Lending Policy Divi- 
sion. 

Clint E. Smith, from the Office of 
Regional Economic Policy (ECP), at- 
tended a macroeconomics seminar at 
Brookings Institution, February 8-13. 

Brian G. Crowe joined ECP as an 
Economist on February 9. He trans- 
ferred to the Department from Co- 
chabamba, Bolivia. 

Barbara Sipe, who has been serv- 
ing as an Economist in the Financial 
and Development Policy Division of 
ECP has resigned. 

Dwight Ambach, Andrew Wilson 
and Janina Bonczek, ECP, attended 
the IA-ECOSOC Conference in Ca- 
racas, January 26 to February 6. 

Between January 24 and February 
5, Edward T. Long, Director, Office 
of Caribbean Affairs, visited Haiti, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas and the Do- 
minican Republic for consultation 
and to attend the inaugural meeting 


recently presented a donation of $12,000 worth of medicine from the Direct 
Relief Foundation of California to the “Altiplano” Transport Union of La Paz. 
The dongtion was arranged through the good offices of the AFL-CIO and the 
American Institute for Free Labor Development in Bolivia. As is customary at 


any happy event in Bolivia, the ceremony called for confetti. 
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of the Caribbean Development Bank, 
held in Nassau, on January 31. 

Margo Kranz, Chief, Development 
Affairs, Dominican Republic, was in 
the Dominican Republic on consul- 
tation from February 18 to March 1. 

Lecile Webster has joined the staff 
of the Office of Brazilian Affairs, 
while Irene Derr and Ruth J. Moun- 
day have transferred out of that office. 

Kenneth W. Bleakley, Economic 
Officer for Panama, visited Panama 
on an orientation trip from January 
23 to February 1. Mr. Bleakley also 
attended a graduate course, February 
9-14, at the Brookings Institution. 
The course was in “Macro Econom- 
ics” and was sponsored by the Uni- 
of Oklahoma. 

Edwin G. Corr, Political Officer 
for Panama, attended a course in 
Computers and Foreign Affairs at 
FSI, February 2-6. 

John B. Tipton, Post Management 
Officer for Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, visited the Consulates General in 
Toronto and Montreal, January 21- 
27, to observe the operation of the 
Automated Visa Name Check Sys- 
tem. ARA is tentatively planning to 
install this system in three Mexican 
posts during FY 1971. 

Phillip Smith, Chief, Argentina 
Economic Development Affairs, visit- 
ed the University of Michigan and 
Texas A & M, January 27 to 30, and 
on February 14 he left for a week’s 
visit to Buenos Aires. 


ee: 
es 


ey 


Stanley Grand and William Knep- 
per were in the Department on con- 
sultation, February 2-6. 

The following personnel recently 
visited the Bureau: 

Marie Alvarez, transferring from 
Lima to Santo Domingo; Ashley C. 
Hewitt, Porto Alegre to the Depart- 
ment; Anne M. Hennessey, Quito to 
the Department; Roger Turner, San- 
tiago; Margot Reiner, Lima to Sai- 


gon; Russell Keeton, Bonn to San- 


Pedro Sula; Beverly Berges, Mexico 
to Warsaw; Robert P. Coe, assigned 
to Santiago; Alejandro Martinez, 
Santo Domingo to Bogota; Robert 
Fullmer, Bogota; George Warren, 
Kingston; 

Janeen Savage, assigned to Buenos 
Aires; Nancy Hill, assigned to La 
Paz; John Eddy, Caracas to San Sal- 
vador; Dorothy Saunders, Lima to the 
Department; Anne Lynch, Vienna, to 
Rio de Janeiro; David Ross, Nassau 
to the Department; Fern Hauser, Ge- 
neva to Santo Domingo; Charles H. 
Posner, Brasilia to the Department; 
Jacob Snyder, Guadalajara; William 
L. Wight, Jr., Sao Paulo to the De- 
partment; Irene M. Barbeau, Buenos 
Aires; 

Virginia Richardson, Monterrey to 
Sao Paulo; Mary Hart, Saigon to San- 
tiago; Robert Beckham, assigned to 
Panama; Charles E. Heise, Santo Do- 
mingo to Saigon; Donald Huth, 
Windsor to Quito; Harriet K. Miller, 
Lagos to Buenos Aires; Kennedy Bai- 
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HONORED—Guy A. Lee, left, former Consul General in Izmir, retired recently. 
Above, he is presented a Superior Honor Award for his outstanding performance 
in the promotion of U.S.-Turkish relations during his tenure of duty from 1966 
to 1969, by Rodger P. Davies, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. Mrs. Lee was an interested onlooker. 











ley, Santo Domingo to the Depart- 
ment; Andres Sanchez, Rio de Ja- 
neiro; Stephanie Mayfield, San Sal- 
vador to Rio de Janeiro; Kathleen 
Croom, Santo Domingo to the De- 
partment; Margaret Zettel, Djakarta 
to Nassau; 

W. N. Wilkes, Jr., Manila to 
Kingston; Richard F. Kuechter, San- 
to Domingo to the Department; Ma- 
ria L. Otero, Mexico to Dhahran; 
James F. O’Connor, Asuncion to the 
Department; R. E. Kibel, Rome; 
Cathy Stoumpos, Rio de Janeiro to 
Geneva; Anita Petrosky, Buenos 
Aires to Barbados; Theodore Daw- 
son, Brasilia to Mogadiscio; Hilda 
Kenner, assigned to Bogota; and Clif- 
ton Roberson, assigned to Guayaquil. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
participated in the round of discus- 
sions held with British officials dur- 
ing Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s 
visit, January 27 and 28. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
topher Van Hollen addressed the 
Men’s Club of the Grace United 
Methodist Church in Baltimore on 
February 18. He spoke on “The Near 
East: Arab States vs. Israel.” 

Ambassador-designate Stuart W. 
Rockwell was confirmed as Ambas- 
sador to Morocco on February 9. He 
recently attended the Chiefs of Mis- 
sion Conference held in Kinshasa, 
February 15-22. 

Ambassador-designate to Ceylon, 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, was in the De- 
partment for consultation and brief- 
ings. 

David T. Schneider, Country Di- 
rector, India, Ceylon, Nepal, Maldive 
Islands (INC), and Richard B. 
Parker, Country Director, UAR, 
were members of a group of 12 Coun- 
try Directors who participated in a 
panel discussion of international 
problems at the Navy War College 
in Newport on January 13 and 14. 
Mr. Schneider also addressed sepa- 
rate assemblies of the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces and the 
National Academy of Sciences on 
January 23. 

Stanley D. Schiff has been desig- 
nated Director of the Office of Re- 
gional Affairs. 

Bryan H. Baas, Political/Eco- 
nomic Officer, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Iraq, was in 
Brussels for consultation with Em- 
bassy and Foreign Ministry officials, 
January 5-9. 

William Hallman, Political/Eco- 
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nomic Officer, Iran, visited universi- 
ties, high schools and civic organiza- 
tions at Elt Paso and other west 
Texas cities the second week in Feb- 
ruary, On a Department of State 
speaking tour. 

Carolyn Tinsley, Secretary, INC, 
departed February 20 for her new 
assignment in Abidjan as Secretary 
to Ambassador John R. Root. 

Jay Baker, a Secretary from Tel 
Aviv, has been assigned to INC. 

Personnel on consultation in NEA 
during February included: 

Catherine C. Allen, Secretary, 
transferring from Dhahran from 
Bern; Theresa M. Batch, Secretary 
from Tehran, on transfer to FSI; Ar- 
lynn E. Beard, transferring to New 
Delhi from OC/E as Communica- 
tions Technician; David Bernal, from 
FSI, Department, to FSI, Beirut; 
Richard Branche, new appointee, to 
FSI, Beirut; 

Richard C. Breithut, Economic 
Counselor, retiring from Tel Aviv; 
Mary A. Buller, Secretary, from FSI 
to Kabul; Paula J. Cruikshank, new 
appointee as Administrative Assis- 
tant to Lehore; Carol Cummings, 
Secretary, on transfer to Algiers from 
Istanbul; Gordon J. Dugan, Consular 
Officer, from Auckland to Tehran; 
Robert Hall, from Moscow to Jidda 
as C & R Assistant; 

Olive Hanscom, Secretary, trans- 
ferring from Mogadiscio from Dacca; 
David T. Jacks, C & R Assistant, en 
route to Hong Kong from New Delhi; 
Philip R. Kretschmar, new appointee, 
to Nicosia as Telecommunications 
Assistant; Frank T. Kunsman, C & R 
Assistant from Ankara, assigned to 
AF/EX; Roger H. Lincoln, new ap- 
pointee, to Rawalpindi as Telecom- 
munications Assistant; 

Doris A. Murphy, Nurse, en route 
to Conakry from Rawalpindi; Vivian 
Meisen, from Budapest to Rawal- 
pindi as Secretary; Patricia A. Nee- 
dies, new appointee, to Amman as 
Secretary; Julie C. Norberg, on trans- 
fer to the Department from Karachi; 
Nadia O’Shea, Secretary, from Ni- 
cosia to O/MED; Maria L. Otero, 
on home leave and transfer to Dhah- 
ran from Mexico City as Secretary; 
Thomas A. Pettit, from Jerusalem to 
—s Brussels, as C & R Assis- 

t 

Roberta Ross, Secretary from Cal- 
cutta, on transfer to Brussels; James 
C. Smelley, Administrative Assistant, 
from Belize to Adana; Alice M. 
Smith, Consular Officer, from Rome 
to Ankara; Kenneth A. Stammer- 
man, Economic/Commercial Officer, 
transferring from Tel Aviv to Ma- 
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RECEIVES AWARD—John H. Burns, left, Director General of the Foreign Service, 


congratulates Howard P. Mace, Deputy Director General of the Foreign Service 
and Director of Personnel, after presenting him with a 35-year Award. 


nila, Marie C. Tufano, Secretary, 
from Seoul to the Department, NEA; 
and Richard N. Warner, Telecom- 
munications Assistant, on transfer 
from Pretoria to Athens. 


Administration 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Security G. Marvin Gentile conducted 
conferences at the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Field Offices of the 
Office of Security. 

Gerald J. Marchi, Special Assign- 
ments Staff, SY, attended the East- 
ern European Area Studies Course at 
FSI. 

SY recipients of Length of Service 
Awards are: Keith O. Lynch 30 
years; Francis R. Tully, 25 years; and 
Marvin B. Brocken, Norman R. Doe, 
Helene E. Barcori, Gwynne H. 
Boucher and Martin J. Coan, 20 
years. 

Alonzo J. Stewart has resigned 
from the SY Executive Office to at- 
tend Federal City College on a full- 
time basis. Claudius W. Geddie has 
been assigned to SY/EX as a clerk. 

William H. Goodman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Communications, 
presented a 40-year Length of Serv- 
ice certificate and pin to Raymond O. 
Watson, Communications Center 
(OC/T). Mr. Watson is the first OC 
staff member to become eligible for 
a 40-year,pin since 1965. Mr. Good- 
man also presented 30-year certif- 
icates and pins to Roy H. Felten and 


Daniel H. Schivone, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Division (OC/P), 
and to James A. Chapman, Com- 
munications Engineering Division 
(OC/E). 

George A. Getman, Chief, Com- 
munications Security Division (OC/ 
S), addressed a group of students at 
the National Cryptoiogic School, Ft. 
Meade, Maryland. Mr. Getman’s 
presentation was designed to broaden 
the students’ knowledge of U.S. Gov- 
ernment telecommunications and the 
supporting role of communications 
security. 

Joseph S. Sagona, Chief, OC/P, 
presented the Department’s Diplo- 
matic Courier Award to Robert La- 
Plante, who was honored for his out- 
standing service in Courier opera- 
tions. Mr. LaPlante is the first 
Courier to receive this award since 
November, 1967, and only the fifth 
recipient since the program was initi- 
ated in 1960. 

Jack L. Conn, Telecommunications 
Operations and Programs Staff, has 
been assigned as Regional Telephone 
Officer in Manila. He replaced Joseph 
H. Rinker who has been reassigned 
in the Department in the Operations 
and Programs Staff. Henry E. Bare- 
ford, Walter C. Horn and Irwin New- 
man, Regional Telephone Officers in 
Bangkok, Bonn and Nairobi, respec- 
tively, have also returned to the De- 
partment, and are now’ assigned to 
the Operations and Programs Staff as 
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SPECIAL AWARD—Secretary John A. Volpe, Secretary, Department of Transporta- 


tion, and Chairman of the Combined Federal Campaign (CFC) in the National 
Capital Area, right, recently presented John W. Drew Jr., Chief of the Adminis- 
trative Staff, DG/ADM, and Vice Chairman of the Department's successful CFC 
Campaign, with a Special Award for the employees. The citation noted that 
“your accomplishment has demonstrated generosity and concern for the services 


rendered by the voluntary agencies . . 


Communications Electronics Officers 
(telephone). 

Catherine M. Meehan, formerly 
Communications and Records (C&R ) 
Officer, Singapore, has assumed her 
new duties as Communications Train- 
ing Assistant in the OC Executive 
Office. Barbara A. Gregory, formerly 
C&R Assistant in Athens, has re- 
placed Irene M. Norman as Secretary 
to the OC Career Management Of- 
ficer in the Career Management and 
Assignments Division. Miss Norman 
has been transferred to Paris as C&R 
Officer of USOECD. 

Thomas W. Davis, formerly Dep- 
uty Director of the Performance 
Evaluation Division, has transferred 
to the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs as Country Di- 
rector for Cyprus. 

William Krimer and Cyril Murom- 
cew, of the Language Services Divi- 
sion, Office of Operations (OPR/LS), 
interpreted for the U.S.-Soviet ex- 
change talks held in Washington, 
January 29 through February 10. 
Prior to the end of those negotiations, 
Mr. Krimer left for Moscow with the 
U.S. delegation to discussions on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, which 
took place February 10 through 18. 

OPR/LS Stenotype Reporter Wen- 


” Employees contributed $290,000. 


dell H. Thiers accompanied the Moss 
Congressional Subcommittee to the 
Far East for three weeks beginning 
February 8, visiting Japan, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Viet- 
Nam, Thailand, Malaysia and Hawaii. 
OPR/LS French Interpreter Alec 
Toumayan accompanied Secretary 
Rogers on his ten-nation tour of 
Africa beginning on February 7. He 
returned to Washington just in time 
for the State Visit of French Premier 
Georges Pompidou on February 23, 
and accompanied the Pompidou party 
throughout the Premier’s tour. OPR/ 
LS interpreters involved during the 
party’s Washington stay were Mrs. 
Sophia Porson and Sam Maggio. 
Arnold Cohn, OPR/LS Shorthand 
Reporter, had to be recalled from 
Paris on an emergency basis on 
February 20 because of illness in the 
family. Mrs. Wylma James replaced 
him at the Viet-Nam Peace Talks. 
Mrs. Porson, Don Barnes, Neil Sei- 
denman and Tony Sierra provided 
simultaneous interpretation for the 
U.S.-Spain Joint Economic Commit- 
tee meetings held in the Department, 
February 2-4, under the chairman- 
ship of Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Philip H. Trezise. 
OPR/LS conducted escort inter- 


preter tests in New York the weeks 
of February 2-6 and February 16-20, 
Theodore H. Leon, Chief of OPR/ 
LS, and Mr. Maggio served as ex- 
aminers the first week, Mr. Murom- 
cew and Mr. Seidenman, the second. 

Among OPR/LS staff involved in 
the Resumed Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference on Definitive Arrangements 
for the International Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite Consortium, convening 
in Washington on February 16, were 
Mr. Leon, as Language Services Of- 
ficer; Mr. Barnes, as Chief Interpre- 
ter; Mrs. Marcella Woerheide, as Dep- 
uty Language Services Officer for 
Translations; Mr. Maggio, as Inter- 
preter; Ricardo Scheidig, as Reviewer; 
and Carmen Manrique and Rose 
Shields, as bilingual typists. 

Melvin Clark, Record Services Di- 
vision, OPR, and Helen Fitzgerald, 
of the New York Despatch Agency, 
were recently selected as OPR Em- 
ployees of the Month, each receiving 
a cash award. 

Joseph Cook, Record Services Di- 
vision, received a 25-year Length of 
Service Award. 

Lloyd Zingg and John Taylor, Sup- 

ly and Trans tion Division 
(OPR/ST), visited Norfolk, Virginia, 
recently to consult with GSA person- 
nel on packing and shipping prob- 
lems, to meet with officials of the 
Norfolk Port Authority and ocean 
carriers and to observe operations of 
the Port of Norfolk. 

George Monahan, OPR/ST Pro- 
curement Chief, recently spent two 
days in Minneapolis, Minnesota, deal- 
ing with contract performance and 
negotiation problems. 

Jerome H. Perlmutter, Chief of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Services 
Division (OPR/PBR), has completed 
his detail to the White House with the 
submission of his report on Federal 
Graphics and Design. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to OPR/PBR employees 
Dorothy Cohen, for 25 years, and to 
Beatrice Reid, John Lee and Ross 
Rolark for 20 years. 

Linda Evans transferred from 
OPR/PBR to the Administrative 
Staff in the Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign Service (DG/ 
ADM/RET). Bessie Woodruff left 
OPR/PBR for an assignment with 
Financial Services. 

Berry Parsons, formerly with the 
Administrative Support Division, has 
joined the staff of OPR/PBR. 

James S. Wright, Chief of the 
Photographic Branch, Audio-Visual 
Services Division (OPR/VS), and 
Forrest L. M. Headley, of the Elec- 
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tronics Branch, OPR/VS, were pre- 
sented 35-year Length of Service 
Awards. 

Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., Medical 
Services (O/MED), attended a semi- 
nar on “Hypoxia High-Altitude and 
the Heart” in Aspen, Colorado. 

Dr. Edward Etzel, O/MED, re- 
cently attended the U.S. Air Force 
School of Aerospace Medicine in San 
Antonia, Texas. 

During recent weeks, O/MED has 
been visited by Sharlotte A. Coller, 
Nurse, from Monrovia; Dr. Stuart 
Scheer, from Rio de Janeiro; Dr. W. 
Foster Montgomery, from Bogota; 
and Dr. Lewis Razafinarivo, from 
Tananarive. 

Nurse Ann Hennessey returned 
from her tour of duty in Quito and 
is now assigned to the Health and 
Immunizations Unit in the Depart- 
ment. 

John §S. Thomson, Chairman, 
Southeast Asia Area Studies Center 
for Area and Country Studies, For- 
eign Service Institute, attended the 
Southeast Regional meetings of the 
Association for Asian Studies on 
January 24 and 25 at St. Andrews 
College in Laurenburg, N.C. 

New employees at the Foreign 
Service Institute include the follow- 
ing: 

Linda K. Birkner, Secretary, School 
of Language Studies; Laska J. Ed- 
mondson, Secretary, Viet-Nam Train- 
ing Center; and Language Instructors, 
School of Language Studies—Fran- 
coise Chanlat, French; Aman Monin, 
Hindi; Arati Wimmel, Bengali; and 
Thu-Lan T. Smith, Tuyen Huynh 
Trinh and Hoa Thuy Wallace, Viet- 
namese. 


Economic Affairs 


Philip H. Trezise, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, chaired 
the U.S. Delegation to the U.S.-Span- 
ish Joint Economic Committee meet- 
ing in Washington, February 2-4. 
Richard Boehm, Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, served as Secretary of the Dele- 
gation which included representatives 
from the Departments of State, Trea- 
sury, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, and the Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Commercial Af- 
fairs and Business Activities, took 
part in the American Patent Law As- 
sociation Workshop on the Patent 
Cooperation Treaty, held in Washing- 
ton on February 2. 

Mr. Braderman delivered the 
Eighth Annual Jean Geiringer Me- 
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RECEIVES AWARD—John Richardson, Jr., right, Assistont Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs (CU), presents a Superior Honor Award to James 
G. Hoofnagle, Executive Director of CU in 1966-69 and previously its Deputy 
Executive Director. The presentation was made at a luncheon given Mr. Hoof- 
nagle by his CU colleagues. He is now Controller of U.S. NATO, Brussels. 


morial Lecture on _ International 
Copyright Law at New York Univer- 
sity on February 16. His topic was 
“International Copyright—a World 
View.” 

Frank E. Loy, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Transportation and Tele- 
communications, journeyed to London 
in February for talks with British 
officials concerning the U.S.-U.K. bi- 
lateral civil aviation agreement. A 
highlight of Mr. Loy’s trip was his 
return to the United States on the re- 
turn leg of the maiden flight of the 
new 747 aircraft. 

Robert B. Wright, Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade, attended 
a conference on “National Interest 
and the Future of East-West Trade,” 
sponsored by the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at New York Univer- 
sity on January 26. 

Visiting the Foreign Reporting Di- 
vision recently for briefing were 
Thomas Turqman, Milan; John Troy, 
Dominican Republic; John J. Harter, 
Geneva; Marion Anderson, Oslo; 
William E. Knepper, Uruquay; and 
J. Peter Becker, Rio de Janeiro. 

Michael Calingaert, Chief of the 
Food Policy Division, attended the 
Special Session of the FAO/ 


UNCTAD Study Group on Oilseeds, 
Oils and Fats, held in London from 
January 26 to February 5. Following 


the meeting, he visited Brussels for 
consultation with the U.S. Mission to 
the European Communities. 

David H. Stebbing, formerly of the 
Office of Food Policy and Programs, 
began Spanish language training pre- 
paratory to his assignment to Santi- 
ago, Chile. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., addressed representatives of 
national non-governmental agencies 
which develop professional short-term 
programs in the United States for dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad. The 
meeting was held under the auspices 
of the National Council for Commu- 
nity Services to International Visitors 
(COSERV). 

Mr. Richardson and the CU geo- 
graphic area Directors hosted a re- 
ception, February 19, in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room of the Department for 
some 90 Teacher Development Gran- 
tees who were completing their six- 
month visits in the United States to 
observe and participate in U.S. school 
and institutional practices. The Gran- 
tees are sponsored under the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

On February 13, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Frederick Irving addressed 
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DUESSELDORF—Mayor Carl B. Stokes of Cleveland, second from the right, visited 
here recently as head of the “Greater Cleveland Trade Mission.” He is shown 
above at a dinner hosted by Consul General Charles E. Hulick, Jr., second from 
the left. At the right is U.S. Ambassador Kenneth Rush. Also shown is Lord Mayor 
Willie Becker of Duesseldorf. Mayor Stokes was given a porcelain figure of Jan 
Wellem, who was a beloved ruler in Duesseldorf’s past. 


30 foreign high school students visit- 
ing the United States under the an- 
nual program of the World Youth 
Forum of New York. The program 
was begun in 1946 under the spon- 
sorship of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

J. Roland Jacobs, Director, Office 
of African Programs, attended the 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in Kin- 
shasa, the Congo, February 17-20. 
On his return trip, he visited the Em- 
bassy at Kampala, Uganda. 

Fifteen Brazilian university student 
leaders were welcomed to the Depart- 
ment on February 17 by Michael Col- 
lins, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. Donald B. Cook, Director of 
the Office of Inter-American Pro- 
grams (CU/ARA), hosted a recep- 
tion in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
for the group, which had .completed 
a four-week seminar on. American 
Civilization at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles under a pro- 
gram supported by CU. Following the 
reception, the Brazilians participated 
in a series of briefings in the Depart- 
ment on regional economic policy, 
current U.S.-Brazil relations, civic 
and social action programs and scien- 
tific and technological development 
activities. In addition to Washington 
and Los Angeles, the students visited 
San Francisco, New York and Puerto 
Rico.. 

Lydia G. Wright has joined the 
staff of the Office of Inter-American 


Programs. Miss Wright is on detail 
to the Department from the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

The Office of Multilateral Policy 
and Programs sponsored a debriefing 
on January 9 of Dr. Ray Page, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois, and Mrs. Frank L. 
Kellogg, President of the Interna- 
tional Mining Corporation, who re- 
turned recently from their participa- 
tion as public members of the Amer- 
ican Observer Delegation to the Third 
Conference of Arab Ministers of Edu- 
cation in Marrakech, Morocco. In 
addition to State Department person- 
nel, representatives of other Govern- 
ment agencies, including HEW, Peace 
Corps, Labor, USIA, Agriculture, 
AID, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, attended the debriefing. 

Robert S. Ashford, Director of the 
Miami Reception Center, has been 
assigned to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in preparation for his assignment 
as Province Senior Advisor with AID 
in Saigon. H. Reid Bird, on reassign- 
ment from Salvador where he was 
Principal Officer, has succeeded Mr. 
Ashford as Director of the Miami 
Center. 

Faith H. Harkey, Program Officer 
at the Miami Reception Center, has 
received a 20-year Length of Service 
pin. A 10-year Service pin was 
presented to Liceria C. Saldania at 
the Honolulu Reception Center. 

Rebecca C. St. Clair, formerly a 


Program Officer in the Office of East 
Asian and Pacific Programs, has re- 
turned to USIA. 

Neil A. Boyer has been detailed to 
the Department from the Peace Corps 
and assigned to the Office of Program 
Development and Evaluation. 

Diana J. Moxhay has joined the 
Office of European Programs as an 
Educational and Cultural Affairs As- 
sistant for Soviet Union and Eastern 
European programs. 

Katie Malone has been assigned to 
the Office of International Visitor 
Programs as an Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs Assistant. 

The Directory of Frequent Con- 
tacts for International Educational, 
Cultural, Scientific and Technical 
Exchange Programs, prepared by the 
staff of the interagency Council on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, is receiving wide atten- 
tion from both non-governmental and 
governmental offices interested in 
these programs. Numerous requests 
are being made for the Directory and 
listings of the publication are appear- 
ing in educational newsletters. The 
latest edition of the 50-page Direc- 
tory, which is revised periodically, is 
November 1969. 


Intelligence and Research 


Eric Willenz, Chairman of INR’s 
Committee on World Communism, 
participated in the recent all-day 
meeting on “Youth Activism, Its 
Causes and Political Consequences” 
at the Washington International Cen- 
ter. The meeting was arranged. by the 
Office of the Youth Advisor for mem- 
bers of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff and other key Departmental 
officers. 

Irwin M. Tobin, who served as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Belgrade 
the last four years, has been desig- 
nated Director of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for USSR and 
Eastern Europe (RSE). Kenneth A. 
Kerst had been Acting Director of 
RSE since the departure of former 
Director Helmut Sonnenfeldt for the 
National Security Council staff in 
January of 1969. 

Mr. Kerst consulted with a Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations group in 
New York City on Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions and at the Research Institute 
for Communist Affairs and the Rus- 
sian Institute, Columbia University. 
Edward A. Mainland, also of RSE, 
attended a seminar on Soviet national- 
ities at the Institute. 

Edward L. Killham, of RSE, taped 
a short television interview on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute for an RKO sta- 
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tion in Hartford, Connecticut. He also 
spoke to the mid-career class at the 
Defense Intelligence School on the 
Soviet Union’s view of that country’s 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. 

Robert H. Baraz and Ivan V. Ma- 
tusek, of RSE, lectured at the Defense 
Intelligence School on Soviet world 
objectives and on the Balkans, respec- 
tively. 

Carl A. Bastiani, of RSE, lectured 
at FSI on the Romania position be- 
tween East and West. He also spoke 
to a group of visiting students from 
Edgar Fahs Smith Junior High 
School, York, Pa., on U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Donald E. Graves, Igor Belouso- 
vitch, and Joseph A. Presel, of RSE, 
lectured on Soviet affairs to incom- 
ing officers at FSI. Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Belousovitch and Wayne S. Smith, 
RSE, later lectured on the same sub- 
ject at another FSI orientation ses- 
sion. 

Herbert Block, of RSE, lectured at 
Fort Holabird’s Army Intelligence 
School on the subject of the economic 
bases of Soviet power. 

Irene B. Jaffe, of RSE, lectured on 
Eastern Europe at Bethany and Fair- 
mount Colleges in West Virginia. 

William Harrop, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa (RAF), attended the AF 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in Kin- 
shasa, the Congo. 

William Mithoefer, of RAF, spent 
three weeks on temporary duty at the 
American Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria. 

Harvey Summ, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), and 
Mary Manzoli, of RAR, attended a 
conference of the Catholic Inter- 
American Cooperation Program 
(CICOP) at the Marriott Motor 
Hotel. The conference theme was 
“Conscientization.” 

Ralph Richardson, Deputy Di- 
rector of RAR, visited southwest- 
ern Illinois and Canton, Missouri, 
speaking at civic group meetings on 
US. policy for Latin America. 

Ralph Griffin, RAR, briefed stu- 
dents from Riverdale High School, 
Bronx, New York, in preparation for 
their participation in a forthcoming 
Model UN Assembly which they will 
attend as delegates representing the 
Dominican Republic. The briefing 
was done at the request of George- 
town University’s School of Inter- 
national Studies. 

Charilaos Lagoudakis, of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Near 
East and South Asia (RNA), lectured 
on “Greece Between East and West” 
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to the Advanced Area Studies Course 
on Eastern Europe at FSI. 

M. Teresita Currie, of RNA, spoke 
at a meeting of the Chevy Chase 
Chapter of the American Association 
of University Women on the situation 
in the Middle East. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
attended a meeting sponsored by the 
Council on Religion and International 
Affairs at which a paper on the “Mili- 
tary Industrial Complex,” prepared by 
Robert Gessert of the Research Anal- 
ysis Corporation, was discussed. 

Daniel Fendrick, Deputy Director 
of XR, visited the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the Foreign Area Re- 
search Fellowship Program, the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, and several 
Columbia University research cénters 
during a recent trip to New York City 
for the purpose of assessing the re- 
search climate in foreign affairs. 

William J. Trainor, Jr., of XR, at- 
tended a meeting of the Education 
and Training Subcommittee of the 
Information Handling Committee, 
U.S. Intelligence Board. Mr. Trainor 
also attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The 
Committee is exploring questions of 
freedom of scientific exploration on 
coastal seabed areas. 

Albert P. Toner, XR, attended 
panel discussions at the Middle East 
Institute on current ideological and 
political trends in the Middle East. 

Martin Packman, Director of the 





Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (REU), gave a brief- 
ing on the current political scene in 
the United Kingdom to a group of 
15 U.S. Senators and Representatives, 
headed by Senator Lee Metcalf (D.- 
Mont.), who were planning to attend 
a conference in Ditchley Park, Eng- 
land, on Welfare and Incentives. 

Andrew G. Thoms, Jr., from the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Nor- 
folk, and Leicester W. Cook, Jr., have 
reported for duty in the Strategic In- 
telligence Division of the Office of 
Strategic and Functional Research 
(RSF). 

Elias Barsoum, of RSF, gave an 
illustrated talk at the Cosmos Club 
on his recent trip to Turkey, Leba- 
non, Syria, Jordan and Israel. He also 
gave a lecture on “Slavery in Islam” 
to a group of teachers of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington 
who are attending a course on “Black 
History” at Immaculata College. 

William H. Gleysteen, Jr., Director 
of the Office of Research and Anal- 
ysis for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
lectured on Communist Chinese for- 
eign policy at a luncheon series of the 
Foreign Policy Association in New 
York City. 

Louis G. Sarris, Chief of REA’s 
Southeast Asia Division, spoke to 
the entering Foreign Service Officer 
class in Front Royal, Va., on the sub- 
ject of South Viet-Nam. 

James R. Bullington, of REA, 


visited South Viet-Nam on special 


HONORED—Joseph S. Sagona, right, Chief of the Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Division, presents Robert J. LaPlante with the Department's Diplomatic Courier 
Award., Looking on is Mr. LaPlante’s wife, Ingrid. Mr. LaPlante, who was a 
Courier for approximately 19 years, is now a Program Officer in the Office of 
Cultural Presentations, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 












assignment for the Viet-Nam Special 
Studies Group. 

Clifton Stanley, of REA, addressed 
the Methodist Women’s Society of 
Christian Service on “China and the 
West: 1850 to 1950.” 

James Mack, REA, briefed stu- 
dents from St. Andrew’s College, 
North Carolina, on South Viet-Nam. 

William Stearman, REA, lectured 
to a class in International Relations 
at American University on “Commu- 
nist Activities in Viet-Nam: 1945 to 
1965,” and addressed a group of 
wives of Foreign Service personnel 
stationed in Viet-Nam on “View from 
Hanoi.” 

Lynn Pascoe, of REA, participated 
in a seminar on Sino-Soviet Relations 
at the Armed Forces Industrial Col- 
lege, Fort Leslie J. McNair. 

REA Officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI recently included 
Edna Hubbert, The Philippines; Rich- 
ard Howland, Indonesia; and Robert 
Maxim, North Viet-Nam. 

David Walker, of REA, addressed 
members of the Jewish Community 
Center of Stamford, Connecticut, on 
“The New Situation in Viet-Nam.” 

Donald C. Ellson entered on duty 
in REA as Analyst for Laos and 
Cambodia, replacing Dennis W. 
Keogh, who has been assigned to 
Area University Training. Mr. Ellson, 
who just completed the Southeast 
Asian Studies course at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, served previously 
in Chiang Mai, Thailand. 

John N. Thomas, fomerly of REA, 
has resigned from the Foreign Service 
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TB TEST—Miss Astrid M. Ravnholt, a Foreign Service Nurse, gives Miss Koshiner 


to work on doctoral studies at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


International 
Organization Affairs 
Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 


U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations, addressed the 
annual dinner of the Philadelphia 
Area Council, United World Fed- 
eralists of the USA, on February 5. 
On February 19, he attended an In- 
ternational Symposium held at Ma- 
calester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Ambassador Yost spoke to the Col- 
umbia University School of Inter- 
national Affairs on March 6 and was 
the luncheon speaker at the United 
Nations Association’s Annual Plen- 
ary Meeting of the Conference Group 
of United Nations Representatives 
on March 10. During the period 
from March 13 to 15, he attended 
the United Nations Institute for 
Training and Research (UNITAR) 
at the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Toronto, Canada. 

Ambassador Glenn Olds, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the UN Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), spoke at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Ft. Leslie J. McNair, on 
February 4. 

Ambassador Seymour M. Finger, 
Senior Adviser to Ambassador Yost, 
addressed the International House 
Seminar on Africa and the United 
Nations in New York on February 
20. 

John W. Koehring, USUN, Ad- 
visor, Economic and Social Affairs, 


prea scsi! 


Davis, a Cashier in the Department Cafeteria, a Tine Test for sensitivity to the 
tuberculosis germ. At the left is William Selzer, Cafeteria Manager. The test 
was given to about 200 food handlers and others in the Department. Dr. F. 
Benedict Lanahan, Director, Health Units and Immunization Section, Office of 
Medical Services, said the tests cut the requirement for chest X-Rays. 


was the keynote speaker and presid- 
ing officer of the 18th Annual United 
Nations Model General Assembly 
held February 7 by the Junior Coun- 
cil of World Affairs, Dayton, Ohio. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joseph 
N. Greene, Jr., and James R. Tar- 
rant, Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs (OES), met in New York on 
February 9 with Ibrahim Abdel- 
Rahman, Executive Director of the 
UN Industrial Development Organi- 
zation (UNIDO) to discuss USS. 
participation in UNIDO. 

Francis W. Carpenter, Special As- 
sistant for Public Affairs, addressed 
the Seminar on Government held at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., on 
February 10. 

William M. Kerrigan, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs, (OES), 
attended the meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the 1972 World 
Economic Conference in New York, 
March 10-20. 

Jacques Reinstein and Thomas 
W. M. Smith, OES, attended the 
Second Resumed Ninth Session of 
the Trade and Development Board 
in Geneva, February 3-16. This 
meeting was preceded by a two-day 
meeting of the OECD in Paris. 

Edward B. Rosenthal, OES, at- 
tended the 45th Session of the World 
Health Organization Executive 
Board, which met in Geneva, Janu- 
ary 12-30. 

Edward B. Persons, OES, at- 
tended the 178th International Labor 
Organization Governing Body, which 
met in Geneva, February 23 to 
March 6. 

Richard Harding, OES, attended 
the ECOSOC Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations at the 
United Nations, February 10-20. 

Joel Fisher, Harry Coburn and 
Kathleen Bell, OES, were advisers to 
the U.S. Representative to the Spe- 
cial Session of the Governing Coun- 
cil on the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, held in New York, 
March 16-20. Dr. Fisher also spoke 
at Columbia University School of 
International Affairs on February 19 
on Problems of International De- 
velopment. By invitation of Lady 
Barbara Jackson, he attended the 
Conference on International De- 
velopment Strategy, co-hosted by 
Lady Jackson and Columbia Univer- 
sity, February 19-21. On March 2 
and 3, he spoke at Harvard Medical 
School and to the Economic Round 
Table of Boston on the Jackson 
Capacity Study and the Second De- 
velopment Decade. 
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Legal Adviser’s Office 


John R. Stevenson, the Legal Ad- 
viser, addressed the Philadelphia 
World Affairs Council and the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association, Febuary 18, 
on international law and the oceans. 

Mr. Stevenson has been appointed 
to head the interagency Law of the 
Sea Task Force. 

Richard D. Kearney, Chairman of 
the Secretary of State’s Committee on 
Private International Law, met in New 
York on February 27 with experts 
in the field of travel to discuss posi- 
tions for the forthcoming conference 
in Brussels on the travel agencies con- 
tract. 

Louis B. Sohn, Counselor on In- 
ternational Law, spoke in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 23, on the future 
of the United Nations before the Na- 
tional Council of World Federalists. 
He also spoke to the Council of 
Washington Representatives (of Non- 
Governmental Organizations) on the 
United Nations on January 29, and 
to the Staff Assistants of the Members 
of Congress for Peace Through Law, 
also on January 29. 

Charles Runyon, III, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser for African Affairs, at- 
tended the Chiefs of Mission Confer- 
ence at Kinshasa, the Congo, and 
visited U.S. Embassies at Accra, 
Ghana, and Lagos, Nigeria. 

Jared G. Carter, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic Affairs (L/E), 
and Frank Willis, also of L/E, at- 
tended a meeting of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization Legal 
Committee on the revision of the 
Warsaw Convention. The Committee 
oe from February 9 to 27 at Mont- 
real. 

Knute E. Malmborg, Administra- 
tion and Consular Affairs (L/O/ 
SCA), was an adviser to the United 
States Delegation at an Intergovern- 
mental Meeting on ‘Aircraft Hijacking, 
held in Washington, December 16-19. 
He also was a member of the United 
States Delegation to a meeting of the 
Legal Committee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization at Mont- 
real from February 9 to March 10. 

Robert H. Neuman, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser for Politico-Military and 
Ocean Affairs (L/PMO), engaged in 
consultations in several Asian capi- 
tals during January and early Febru- 
ary on various aspects of the develop- 
ment of the law of the sea. 

William V. Whittington, Treaty 
Affairs (L/T), attended the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference on Definitive 
Arrangements for the International 
Telecommunications Satellite Con- 
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NEW YORK—On a visit to the U.S. Mission to the United Nations, Michael Collins, 
left, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, is greeted by Henry Labouisse, Execu- 
tive Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund. Mr. Collins visited the U.N. 
at the invitation of Ambassador Charles W. Yost, Permanent U.S. Representative 
to the UN. He was briefed by Ambassador Yost and senior Officers on the work 
of the Mission and issues before the U.N. 


sortium (INTELSAT) which recon- 
vened in Washington on February 16. 

Bernard H. Oxman, L/PMO, at- 
tended the second session of the 
working group on legal questions 
relating to scientific investigations of 
oceans, of the Intergovernment Ocean- 
ographic Committee of UNESCO, in 
New York, February 16 to 21. 


Politico-Military Affairs 

Renald I. Spiers, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), participated in discussions on 
the Atlantic Alliance at the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York 
on January 27. 

Thomas R. Pickering, Deputy Di- 
rector of PM, visited the Special Fa- 
cilities Division of the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness and the Alternate 
National Military Command Center 
at Fort Richie, Maryland, and Blue- 
mont, Virginia, on February 19. 

W. J. Lehmann, Director of the 
Office of Atomic Energy and Aero- 
space (PM/AE), traveled to Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, the Philippines, 
Guam and Hawaii, February 6 to 18, 
for consultations with Embassy offi- 
cers and military commanders. 

John Lewis, formerly of the De- 
partment of Defense, entered on duty 
February 9 as Deputy Director of 
the Office of Military Assistance and 
Sales (PM/MAS). 

Robert Martin, of the Office of 
Disarmament and Communist Politi- 
cal-Military Affairs (PM/DCA), par- 
ticipated in North Atlantic Council 


discussions in Brussels, February 18, 
on the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks. 


Public Affairs 


Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
presented the National Geographic 
Society’s Hubbard Medal to Assistant 
Secretary Michael Collins and the 
other members of the Apollo 11 
crew, Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
Aldrin, Jr., on February 16. The 
Hubbard Medal, named in honor of 
the Society’s first president, is the 
Society’s prime honor for research, 
exploration and discovery. 

The General Publications Divi- 
sion’s (GDP) new series, “Issues in 
U.S. Foreign Policy,” continues to at- 
tract unusual attention throughout the 
country. The most recent issuance, a 
32-page booklet entitled, “Commu- 
nist China,” was praised in a full-col- 
umn book review on the editorial 
page of the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 
27. Murrey Marder reviewed it in the 
Washington Post under a six-column 
headline, “U.S. Shifts Away from Pat 
Answers on China,” and a midwest- 
ern daily plans to reproduce it in its 
entirety. Upcoming “Issues” will in- 
clude treatments on Arms Control, 
Food and Population, the United Na- 
tions, and Liberal Trade v. Pro- 
tectionism. 

Another unusual use of GDP pub- 
lications was the reproduction in toto 
by U.S. News and World Report of 
the 18-month-old Viet-Nam Informa- 
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tion Note No. 6 entitled “Why We 
Fought in Viet-Nam.” 

George S. Springsteen, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs, opened the foreign policy sym- 
posium in the Department’s West 
Auditorium on February 18. The 
discussion at the symposium con- 
cerned “Europe in the 1970’s—An 
era of Negotiation,” and attracted 
220 leaders of business, religious, 
civic and labor groups, as well as 
academic leaders and students from 
nearby colleges. Following Mr. 
Springsteen’s remarks, Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers Lewis Bowden, Ralph 
Maguire, Kenneth Skoug and Doyle 
Martin participated in panel discus- 
sions on “East-West Relations” and 
“European Security.” 

Albert Baker, Jr., has left the Dis- 
tribution Control Division, Office of 
Media Services, for a position in the 
Passport Office. 

Frederic A. Greenhut, a historian 
in the Foreign Relations Division of 
the Historical Office, left that office 
to join the staff of the Educational 
Services Division of the National Ar- 
chives and Records Services. 

Miss Neatta Patterson has joined 
the secretarial staff of the Historical 
Studies Division, Historical Office. 

Miss Beth Evans has left the Office 
of Public Services and is now work- 
ing in the Office of Protocol. 

Miss Geneva Alofs reported for 
duty on February 9 in the Speakers 
Division of the Office of Public Ser- 
vices. 

Miss Ruth Sinclair has transferred 
from EUR/EX to the Office of the 
Executive Director (P/EX). 







RECEIVES AWARD—At a recent Awards Ceremony in the Passport Office, Edwy 
L. Reeves, a Consular Officer in the Foreign Operations Division, was presented 
a Cash Performance Award by Deputy Director Robert D. Johnson, right. Division 
Chief Giacomo Cacciatore, at the left, joined in the congratulations. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
accompanied U.S. Representatives 
Emilio Q. Daddario (D.-Conn.), 
James G. Fulton (R.-Pa.), Charles A. 
Mosher (R.-Ohio) and James W. 
Symington (D.-Mo.) to Ottawa for 
participation in the Joint Meeting of 
the U.S.-Canadian Science Parlia- 
mentary Committee, February 8-10. 
Mr. Pollack also participated in dis- 
cussions on the environment at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and at Harvard, February 26 and 
ae. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary, and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
represented the Department at the 
International Joint Commission Hear- 
ings held at Rochester, New York, 
February 4. Mr. Herter also headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the ECE 
(Economic Commission for Europe) 
Preparatory Committee Meeting at 
Geneva, which developed the pro- 
gram for the 1971 ECE Conference 
on the Environment, March 2-5. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., Director, 
Office of General Scientific Affairs, 
accompanied Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Theos J. Thompson to 
Moscow where they participated in 
technical discussions with Soviet offi- 
cials on the peaceful uses of nuclear 
explosions. William D. Krimer, of 
the Language Services Division, 
served as Interpreter for the U.S. 
Delegation. 

At SCI’s request, Allen Cywin, 
Director, Division of Applied Sci- 


ence and Technology, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, 
attended the meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe Committee 
on Water, held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, January 24-30. 

J. Kenneth Mansfield, Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, partici- 
pated in discussions on Latin Amer- 
ica Science and Technology Affairs 
with Ford Foundation and USUN 
officials in New York City, January 
19-21. 

Henry J. Kellermann, Consultant 
on Environmental Affairs, headed a 
four-man U.S. observer delegation to 
the European Conservation Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Council of 
Europe in Strasbourg, February 9-12. 
The Conference constituted the offi- 
cial opening of the European Con- 
servation Year and addressed four 
major items: Urban conglomerations, 
industry, agriculture and forests, and 
leisure. 

Richard H. Campbell, Office of 
Space, Atmospheric and Marine Sci- 
ence Affairs, accompanied members 
of the UN Outer Space Committee 
on a tour of the NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas 
January 29 and 30. 

Miller N. Hudson, Jr., U.S. Scien- 
tific Attaché at Rio de Janeiro, re- 
turned to his post early in February 
after completing a vigorous home 
leave/trailer orientation program 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Thomas F. Wilson, formerly Staff 
Assistant to the Director, was re- 
cently assigned to the Naval Acad- 
emy in Annapolis, where he will serve 
as a faculty member and instructor. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, explained the oper- 
ations and functions of the Bureau 
on February 13 to participants in the 
O/FSI Consular Course. 

Technical citizenship matters were 
reviewed at Naha, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Saigon, Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, 
Ankara, Tel Aviv, Athens, Frank- 
furt, Rome, Nice, Paris, Vienna and 
London by three officers from the 
Passport Office during the period 
from January 26 through March 4. 
Giacomo Cacciatore, Chief of the 
Foreign Operations Division, was ac- 
companied by Charles D. Floyd, Spe- 
cial Assistant, and Gerald M. Brown, 
Chief of the North and West Europe 
Branch, to several of the posts. Mr. 
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Floyd and Mr. Brown also traveled 
to a number of posts individually. 

Miss Nancy C. Abell, formerly of 
the Visa Office, has transferred to 
the Office of the Administrator of 
SCA. Elijah H. White, Visa Office, 
has resigned. 

The Office of Special Consular 
Services (SCS) welcomed Roy Davis, 
formerly of EA, to its Property, Es- 
tates and Legal Documents division. 
Mrs. Aundrea M. Lonon also joined 
the SCS staff, transferring from the 
Department of Labor. 

Miss Margaret L. Allen was hon- 
ored at a farewell party, February 
20, upon her retirement from the 
Welfare and Whereabouts Unit of 
SCS after 27 years of Government 
service. Miss Watson attended the 
ae gre as did many of Miss Al- 
en’s friends and colleagues. She will 
reside in New York during retire- 
ment. 

The following Foreign Service Offi- 
cers recently consulted with person- 
nel of the Passport Office, Visa Office 
and Office of Special Consular Ser- 
‘vices: Fred Gerlach, Rabat; David 
Burgoon, Guayaquil; Roger E. Ma- 
guire, Oporto; Lawrence Taylor, 
Santo Domingo; William Pollack, 
Santo Domingo; Charles Kennedy, 
Saigon; Jeff Davidow, Guatemala; 
George Roberts, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Kingston; Thomas Murfin, 
Consul General, Genoa; Allen More- 
land, Toronto; Elmer Yelton, Tam- 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Deolinda S. Armijo, Quito; Mar- 
garet A. Beezer, Tehran; Donna J. 
Buchanan, Tokyo; Judith A. English, 
Lima; Joan M. Hazelton, Frankfurt; 
Carol Janice Loesch, Brussels; E. Ar- 
lene D. Lubasky, Monrovia; Dorothy 
Prince Luke, Buenos Aires; Claudette 
McWhirter, Brussels; Janet A. Mor- 
ton, Pretoria; Colleen M. Sheridan, 
Colombo; Janet M. Smith, Bujum- 
bura; and Mary Ann Urbaniak, NEA. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Catherine M. Bromfield, Kampala; 
Margaret A. Carver, Madras; Marie 
E. Gehringer, Athens; Jane F. Haas, 
Paris; Judy M. Hetzler, Panama; 
Roberta L. McAllister, Copenhagen; 
Barbara S. Moore, Vienna; Margaret 
I. Randolph, Beirut; Caroline Taylor, 
Tel Aviv; and Elizabeth T. Zagorski, 
Brussels. 
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pico; John Cooper, Hong Kong; Ed- 
gar Fredericks, Seoul; Robert H 
per, Monterrey; Grace Mentag, Du 
lin; and Gerald Scott, Tangier. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The Director of ACDA, Ambas- 
sador Gerard C. Smith, returned from 
Geneva where he headed the United 
States Delegation to the opening of 
the 1970 sessions of the Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD). Ambassador Smith is now 
preparing for the Vienna phase of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with 
the Soviet Union in April. 


ACDA members now in Geneva 
for the CCD sessions are Ambassa- 
dor James F. Leonard, Alternate U.S. 
Representative; Alan F. Neidle and 
Arthur R. Day, Deputy Representa- 
tives; and Irwin L. Gubman, Peter 
T. Hansen, Richard L. McCormack, 
William A. Searle and Ralph Stuart 
Smith, Advisers. Secretaries there are 
Jane E. Napier, Katherine M. Glazer, 
Helen T. Lester and LaVonne S. 
Quidley. 

The Agency is sponsoring an elec- 
tive course on arms control and dis- 
armament at the Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. The course was 
inaugurated recently by Lieut. Gen. 
John J. Davis, ACDA Assistant Di- 
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NIAMEY—Stanley T. Escudero, Consular and Economic-Commercial Officer, is 
shown with a trophy-class koba that he killed while hunting in Upper Volta. 







rector for Weapons Evaluation and 
Control (WEC), in an address before 
the student body. The first seminar 
was devoted to the history of dis- 
armament with Lyman Wooster, of 
WEC, as discussion leader. The sec- 
ond session was conducted by Leon 
Sloss, Politico/Military Affairs, De- 
partment of State. Subsequent ses- 
sions of the course will be led by per- 
sonnel from various ACDA bureaus. 

ACDA’s ninth Annual Report, 
covering a year of unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the field of disarmament, has 
been released, and copies are avail- 
able from Public Affairs, ACDA. 

John W. Syphax, of the Economic 
Bureau, was recently presented a 30- 
year Length of Service certificate by 
the Bureau’s Director, Dr. Robert H. 
B. Wade. 


400 College Students 
Will Serve as Interns 


Four hundred outstanding college 
students will be selected as Washing- 
ton Summer Interns in 1970, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced. 

While performing work that needs 
doing, the interns will gain insight 
into Government operations by work- 
ing directly with key officials. In ad- 
dition to their regular duties, they will 
take part in a series of special semi- 
nars on issues facing Government. 





































































Walter Lowrie Campbell 


Walter Lowrie Campbell, 55, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Reserve officer, 
died at his home in Bethesda, Md., on 
March 1. 


Mr. Campbell joined the Depart- 
ment in 1955 and was assigned to 
Ankara. He later served as Consul 
in Calcutta and as First Secretary in 
New Delhi, returning to the Depart- 
ment in February 1969. He retired 
last year. 

Mr. Campbell leaves his wife, 
Courtney; four sons, Andrew, Brian, 
Duncan and Matthew; and three 
daughters, Carol, Hester and Sarah, 
all of the home address, 5020 Wyan- 
dot Court, Bethesda, Md.; a brother, 
and two sisters. 

The family requested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the American Can- 
cer Society. 


William B. Saunders 


William Benjamin Saunders, 66, 
of Arlington, Va., a retired Super- 
visory Translator in the Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS), was 
found dead last month. 

His body was discovered February 
26 on a sandbar in the Potomac 
River near Roosevelt Island. 

Mr. Saunders, who retired in July 
of last year because of ill health, had 
not been seeen since the morning of 
January 7, when presumably he went 
out for his breakfast in a restaurant 
near Key Bridge and then for a walk 
on the island, as he often did. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Saunders 
earned a Master’s Degree in Classical 
Languages at the University of Vir- 
ginia. In the Department, he special- 
ized in the Slavic and Greek lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Saunders leaves a sister, Mrs. 
W. B. Haile of Washington, D.C., 
and her family. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ivie 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ivie, 41, wife 
of Foreign Service Staff Officer John 
Ivie, died suddenly in Paris on De- 
cember 5 while en route to the U.S. 
Army Hospital, Frankfurt. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Ivie 
and her family were living in Fort- 
Lamy, Chad, where Mr. Ivie was Em- 
bassy Administrative Officer. 

Mrs. Ivie is survived by her hus- 
band; two sons, John, Jr., and Chris- 
topher Peter, a daughter, Margaret; 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
Coyle, of Warrenton, Virginia, and a 





brother, George N. Coyle, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The family suggests that any ex- 
pressions of sympathy be in the form 
of a contribution to the Elizabeth 


Coyle Ivie Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, c/o Miss Viola Woolfolk, 
Headmistress, St. Margaret’s School 
for Girls, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Miss Claire Hoelscher 


Miss Claire Hoelscher, 58, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff Officer, died at 
Jewish Hospital of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on January 25. 

Miss Hoelscher entered Govern- 
ment service in the State Department 
in 1949. She joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in December 1953 and served 
in Naples, Oslo, Bonn and in the 
Department. Since her retirement in 
1965 she had resided in St. Louis. 


She leaves two sisters, Leone Lei- 
brecht and Dorothy Koderhandt, 
both of St. Louis. 


at Fi 


ANTARCTICA—Four American visitors 


stand on ice 9,000-feet thick at the South 


Charles Hofmann 


Charles Hofmann, 45, Audio-Vis- 
ual Officer (Photography) in the 
Audio-Visual Services Division, 
OPR/VS, died in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, on February 16. 

Mr. Hofmann joined the Foreign 
Service Staff in 1966 and was as- 
signed to the Motor Pool. He was 
later transferred to the Audio-Visual 
Services Division. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Eleanor K., two sons, 
Charles and Dennis, and a daughter, 
Dianne, of the home address, 110 
Schuyler Road, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 20901. 


Miss Edith C. Yard 


Miss Edith C. Yard, 47, a Foreign 
Service Staff secretary assigned to 
the Department, died in Orlando, 
Fla., on February 11. 

Miss Yard joined the Department 
in 1956 and had served in Manila, 
Santiago, Hong Kong, Monrovia and 
Dublin. 

She leaves her mother, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Logan, of 1600 Delaney Ave., 
South, Orlando, Fla. 32806. 








Pole. From the left: Capt. C. Navarette, Assistant Chief of Staff of Operations, 
U.S. Naval Support Force, Antarctica; Hendrik Van Oss, Deputy Chief of Mission, 
U.S. Embassy, Wellington; Rear Admiral D. F. Welch, Commander in Chief of the 
U.S. Navy Support Force; and the Admirals Brother, John Welch. “Operation 


Deepfreeze” is supplied from Christchurch, N.Z. 
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PERSONNEL/Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


stems, Geen R., O/FSI/LT 
Beck, Robert J., Saigon _ 

Beiring, Joseph D., Montevideo 
Branche, Richard L., Beirut 

Carr, Sharon L., Asmara ; 
Deverall, Claudia N., Monrovia 
Eichler, John R., Rangoon 

Figal, Daniel C., Athens 

Francis, Marvin H., San Pedro Sula 
Garner, John M., O/ JOC 

Goetz, Marilyn J., Guatemala 
Guloseth, Frank J., Addis Ababa 
Haletsky, Andrew M., Manila 
Harmon, Andrew J., Jr. Singapore 
Heidel, Lewis J., A/OC/E 

Herter, Christian A., Jr., SCI/EN 
H Robert W., Tokyo 

Hil) Nancy E., La Paz 

—— Rita H., Dacca 

Hinkle, Lawrence E., 111, 0/ JOC 
Jacobson, Anna Rose, Phnom Penh 
Jones, R. Dennis, Beirut 

Kenner, Hilda M., Bogota 
Kopperman, Diane J., London 
Kretschmar, Philip R., Nicosia 
Lewis, William H., PM/MAS 
Lincoin, Pm oad H., Rawalpindi 
Mariani, Rafael, Jidda 

Mays, Thomas J., Addis Ababa 
McArdle, Shaun, Santo Domingo 
Monser, Philip R., Beirut 

Moxhay, Diana Jill, CU/EUR 
Murray, Mark A., Beirut 

Needles, Patricia A., Amman 
Nickerson, David, Paris 
Robertson, Clifton, Jr., Guayaquil 
Samuels, James, Jr., Manila 
Savage, Janeen Buenos Aires 
Schneider, Grace M., Zurich 

Scott, Ernest, Jr., Bangkok 

Sheany, James G., Bangkok 
Simmons, Edward S., Tokyo 
Smith, Fredda M., Tokyo 

Strutzel, Michael P., AID (Overseas) 
Thibault, Paul Calcutta 
Verschuur, Jan., Caracas 

Way, Barbara A., Djakarta 
Wetmore, Ronald G., Rabat 
Zschack, Harry M., Jr., Hong Kong 


TRANSFERS 


Acevedo, Bertha R., Santo Domingo to Rio 
de Janeiro 
Addington, Larry K., Warsaw to Madras 
Alder, Mary E., Zurich to EUR 
Alvarez, Maria S., Lima to Santo Domingo 
Anderson, George A., Saigon to PM/DOD 
Anderson, Leona M., AF/EX to Pretoria 
Andrews, Thomas H., A/OC/P to Bangkok 
ine, Charles E., Rawalpindi to 
/FS1/UT 
Anshutz, Kathryn Jane, Warsaw to EUR 
jueoes, Andrew F., Saigon to EA 
Armijo, Eisie M., New Delhi to Madrid 
Aschman, Francis J., Bonn to Ban 
Atwood, J. Brian, Abidjan to O/SY/ 
Aubert, Jack Gethyn, Port-au-Prince to 
Port-au-Prince 
Baber, M. Sharon, O/FSI/LT to Frankfurt 
Babin, Anthony J., Jr., Aden City to Kuwait 


Baker, Jeannie L., Tel Aviv to NEA 
Baldwin, Terry T., Rangoon to Rangoon 
Bareford, Henry E., Bangkok to A/OC/OP 
Barker, Anne L., Ottawa to Guayaquil 
Bay, Anna R., Prague to Rawalpindi 
Bayerlein, Eleanor M., Lima to ARA 
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Beal, Leroy E., Amman to Djakarta 
Beam, John C., Rabat to AF 
Bearden, Glenn W., Bangkok to Santo 


a 

Becker, Judith M., Brussels to Santo 
Domingo 

Beckham, Robert W., 0/JOC to Panama 


City 
Bellocchi, Natale H., Hong Kong City to 
O/FS1/AOT 
Berger, Rosella R., Barcelona to EUR 
— Beverly Jean, Mexico City to 
arsaw 


Berman, Paul M., Addis Ababa to Vienna 
Besheer, Marie, ACCRA to Rawalpindi 
Bird, H. Reid, Salvador to CU/IVF/C 
Blodgett, John Q., AID (Overseas) to EA 
Bowker, Donald L., Jr., Baida to Tripoli 
Brazeal, Aurelia E., Buenos Aires to 
Kingston 
Brooks, Joseph W., Algiers to OC 
Brown, Charles F., Asuncion to O/FSI/AOT 
Brown, Donald L., Tel Aviv to Belgrade 
Brown, Richard J., Paris to Ottawa 
Brownell, Josiah H., Puerto la Cruz to 
Caracas 
Bruns, Alice M., Georgetown to ARA 
—_ Robert J., San de los Caballeros to 


= Harold M., Zabreb to Dar es 


aam 

Buller, Mary A, O/FSI/VTC to Kabul 

Burgoon, David W., Jr., O/FS!I to Guayaquil 

Burnet, Frank N., AID (Overseas) to EA/LC 

Byron, Germaine M., Monrovia to Conakry 

Calhoun, James V., Blantyre to OC 

Campbell, William M., Bilboa to Bangkok 

Carpenter, Michael, AID (Overseas) to 
O/FSI/VTC 

Carroll, Ann S., 0/JOC to Tel Aviv 

Cates, John M., Jr., USUN to Geneva 

Caughell, Leone A, Rangoon to Bangkok 

Cella, Micaela A., Hong Kong City to 
Osaka-Kobe 


Chafin, Gary E., Monterrey to ARA 
Cheshes, Martin L., P to Martinique 
Clarke, Henry Lee, Munich to Lagos 

Cloys, Maxine M., Tokyo to EA 

Coe, Robert P., O/FSI/AOT to Santiago 
Condon, John P., Beirut to Paris 

Cooper, Kenneth M., Vientiane to Amman 
Coulter, Richard Arthur, O/JOC to The 


Hague 
a Donald E., Dusseldorf to E/OFP/ 
se Louis, Jr., O/ JOC to Buenos 


ires 

Cruikshank, Paula J., NEA to Lahore 

Daris, Lois Ann, A/OC/EX to Maseru 

Davidow, Jeffrey, O/JOC, Guatemala 

Davis, Robert D., O/FS!/WC to Tegucigalpa 
Castro, Joaquin B., Rio de Janeiro to 

Santo Domingo 

Denson, Elaine Doris, Oslo to EUR 

Denys, Arnold J., Hermosillo to Halifax 

Di Nicola, Jean L., La Paz to Bogota 

Diggins, John R., Jr., Windsor to Santo 


ingo 
Dodd, James P., O/FSI/UT to EUR/RPE 
Doherty, Mary Frances, EUR to Mexico 
Douglass, Michael D., INR to Saigon 
— Robert S., IV, Madrid to O/FSI/ 


Dubel, Edward S., Yokohama to 
Osa 


Kobe 
Durkee, Michael L., O/FSI/LT to Lima 
East, Pressley D., Djakarta to OC 
Easton, Mark M., Goteborg to O/FSI/WC 
Ebia, Novella, ACDA (Overseas) to Manila 


Eddy, John J., Caracas to San Salvador 
Edgell, Donald G., Lubumbashi to OC 
Ellison, Donald C., O/FSI/UT to INR/REA 
Erickson, Nels E., Vientiane to O/SY/FO 
Euler, Sherman F., Tokyo to EA/EX 
Fabian, Linda J., Bogota to Aden City 
Faley, Eric, Jr., Calgary to Sydney 
Farmer, Edgar C., Saigon to A/OC/E 
Farrell, James F., Quito to New Delhi 
Ferriter, John P., Paris to E/OT/GCP 
Fisher, Glen H., Cochabamba to O/FS!/UT 
Flesher, Thomas R., Monrovia to La Paz 
Floyd, Carrol L., Paris to’ PO/PE 

Fritz, Hanlin A, New Delhi to O0/FBO/BDC 
Gamble, James W., O/ MA to Dakar 

Glenn, Eleanor Van Trump, Saigon to 


Tokyo 
Gnehm, Edward William, Jr., Saigon to 
Kathmandu 
— Robert Coleman, AID (Overseas) 
to 
Grimes, Thomas J., Frankfurt to Bangkok 
Grotius, Richard W., Kinshasa to OC 
Guilano, Guiseppe, Jr., Bogota to Kingston 
Gwynn, John B., PER/CMA/FS to Madrid 
— a Imogene, Geneva to New 
| 
Hackett, James T., La Paz to ARA 
Hall, John E., go to O/FSI/AOT 
Hall, Mildred J., Stockholm to Tijuana 
Hanion, Robert J., A/OC/T to Tokyo 
Hanson, Dean P., Cochabamba to Quito 
Haraldson, Wesley C., AID (Overseas) to 
AID (U.S.) 
Hart, Howard P., Calcutta to New Delhi 
Hawkins, John H., Suva to wa oan pa 
Heileman, Carolee, O/ JOC to Bogota 
Hennessey, Anne Marie, Quito to 0/MED 
Hermann, joyce R., NEA to Amman 
Hill, M. Charles, Hong Kong City to 
O/FSI/UT 
Hinckley, Neil, Guayaquil to ARA 
Hinen, Dennis E., Paris to Frankfurt 
H Mary C., Sao Paulo to ARA 
Holmes, Jean M., Brussels to Bangui 
Hoover, Richard W., O0/JOC to Bonn 
Hopper, Robert F., O/ JOC to Monterrey 
irizarri, Wilfridd L., Dusseldorf to Tel Aviv 
Isaacs, Arnold M., Buenos Aires to 
Santiago 
Ivie, John K., Fort Lamy to AF 
Jacobson, Robert Edward, Jr., Paris to 
Phnom Penh 
Jacoby, Gerald L., Djakarta to EA 
Johannesen, Jean M., Kingston to Hong 


Kong 
——_ Darryl N., Taichung to Hong 


ong 
Johnson, Kay F., Buenos Aires to O/SY/! 
oases, Richard A., Guatemala City to 
ripoli 
Johnston, Loretta B., Bangkok to Rabat 
Johnstone, Larry Craig, AID (Overseas) to 
O/FSI/AOT 
Jones, Clyde Lester, Bonn to A/OC/T 
Jonietz, Kari K., O/ JOC to Frankfurt 
Joyce, Grace E., Djakarta to EA 
Jump, Robert G., Santo Domingo to OC 
Kalla, Richard L., Benghazi to Bonn 
Kaneda, Joan Mieko, Montreal to Bangkok 
Keim, Mary E., Budapest to EUR 
Kelchner, William E., Sao Paulo to 
Rawalpindi 
Kell Theodore E., Kinshasa to Saigon 
Kely, William P., INR to O/FS!/UT 
Kenley, Tyrone, Brussels to Mexico, D.F. 
Kent, Linda A., Rio de Janeiro to San Jose 
Killion, Dalton V., O/FS!/UT to T 
Killough, T. Patrick, O/FSI/LT to Saigon 
Kincaid, William R., Djakarta to OC 
Kirk, Lucia V., Tokyo to A/OC/T 
Kleima Joel, Brussels to Bombay 
Knight, Melvin C., New Delhi to Athens 
Kornbluth, Ira R., CU to Frankfurt 
Kovach, Marjorie S., Rawalpindi to NEA 
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Kuhr, Bonnie Mae, Athens to Saigon 
Kunsman, Frank T., Ankara to AF/EX 
Lamontagne, Edward J., Jr., Sofia to EUR 
Lancaster, Bruce M., Stuttgart to London 
Larson, Terry A., Pretoria to A/OC/E 
Lawhorn, William J., Oporto to EUR 
Lawrence, C. Phyllis, Tananarive to AF 
Leckey, Thomas C., Addis Ababa to OC 
Lichtblau, — E., Abidjan to AF 
Littell, Robert S., Yokohama to Tokyo | 
cuppi, Hobart N., O/SCA/SCS to Karachi 
Lyndon, Peter J., Vientiane to O/FSI/UT 
Lynch, Anne E., Vienna to Rio de Janeiro 
Macklin, Thomas E., Jr., AID (Overseas) to 
Bridgetown 
Maher, Thomas D., AID (Overseas) to 
Munich 
Malakoskie, Felix C., Blantyre to OC 
Manfull, Byron P., O/FSI/FT to Fort Lamy 
Mangelsen, Albert D., A/OC/P to Frankfurt 
Marini, James V., Bonn to Rome 
Mario, Esther L., Hamilton to Ottawa 
Martinez, Alejandro, Santo Domingo to 
Bogota 
Masters, Richard E,, Nairobi to Paris 
McEihoe, M. Lucile, Mogadiscio to Accra 
McCanlies, Wanda F., Luxembourg City to 
Moscow ; 
McCollum, Carl W., Hong Kong City to 


Lagos 
McDowell, Grover R., A/OC/E to Pretoria 
McGuire, Elwood J., SY to Vientiane 
McLaughlin, Joseph W., Nicosia to 
Vientiane 
McShea, M. Dianne, Tripoli to Rangoon 
Mead, Morris G., Manila to Addis Ababa 
Medlin, William J., Warsaw to Vienna 
— Catherine M.; Singapore City 
° 
Meisen, Vivian L., Budapest to EUR 
Meisol, Mildred L., Tijuana to Guayaquil 
Mentag, Grace E., Madras to Dublin 
Menter, Sanford, London to O/FI 
Merrick, Roger B., Beirut to Jidda 
Meyers, Marilyn Ann, Sydney to 
O/FS1/AOT 


Miller, Bradford William, Jr. O/FSI/AOT 
to London 
Miller, Dean R., Medellin to ARA 
Miller, Gary M., Abidjan to AF 
Miller, Harriet K., Lagos to Buenos 
Aires 
Miller, Marilyn A., EUR to Berlin 
Minier, Frederick, Athens to OC 
Molineaux, Paul D., AID (Overseas) to 
O/FS1/AOT 
Moor, Carol Carter, Tokyo to New Delhi 
Moore, Rae E., Belgrade to EUR 
Moore, Ralph R., Paris to EUR/RPE 
Moreau, Lorraine M., Bridgetown to Paris 
Morton, Sheard D., Jidda to NEA/EX 
Mulen, Helen J., PER/CMA/FS to Paris 
Mulligan, Mary Anne, Accra to A/OC/OP 
Murfin, Thomas H., Tokyo to Rome 
Newman, Theresa M., Rome to EUR/RMP 
Norberg, Julie C., Karachi to NEA 
Norman, Irene M., PER/.CMA/FS ‘to Paris 
Nypaver, Josephine C., Vienna to EUR 
O'Boyle, pomn a, F., Edinburgh to Saigon 
O’Brien, Joseph T., The Hague to 
O/FSI/AOT 
oom, Geoffrey, Bombay to O/FSI/AOT 
Ohringer, Frederic R., Bombay to NEA 
Okami, Kiyonao, Tokyo to Dublin 
Olson, F. Pierce, Bern to O/FSI/AOT 
Ondrus, Stephen R., Kuala Lumpur to 
Tehran 
O'Neil, Eugene L., Singapore City to OC 
O'Neil, Francis E., Tehran to OC 
Otero, Maria L., Mexico, D.F. to Dhahran 
Ozeta, Delia, Tel Aviv to Geneva 
Paoli, Henry J., Tijuana to Rome 
ree J. Theodore, The Hague to 
UR/FBX 
Parks, Traba F., Saigon to Djakarta 


Peak, Herschel F., Jr., Lima to ARA 

Perkins, Anthony C., 0/JOC to Santo 
Domingo ; 

Perry, Arline M., Brussels to Singapore 

Perry, James Dew, O/FSI/LT to Vientiane 

Petrosky, Anita, Buenos Aires to 
Bridgetown 

Petteway, Keith R., Lagos to AF ; 

Phillips, David A, ARA to Rio de Janeiro 

Phillips, Richard |., P to Monterrey 

Phillips, Spencer W., Tijuana to Auckland 

Pike, Wendell A., Frankfurt to Tegucigalpa 

Pitman, Elmer C., Tegucigalpa to Monrovia 

Pollack, William M., 0/JOC to Santo 
Domingo 

Posner, Charles H., AID (Overseas) to ARA 

Posz, Gary S., S/S-O to O/FSI/T 

Potter, Jule D., Nairobi to A/OC/T 

Radford, Joseph, Jr., Guayaquil to 
Jerusalem 

Ray, Bonnie B., AF to London 

Renda, Daniel V., Rabat to AF 

Robinson, Fred L., Dar es Salaam to 


Dacca 

Rorick, Alberta |., Lusaka to EUR 

Rose, Mary Grace, O/FSI/LT to Berlin 

Rosenberg, Richard J., Saigon to 
O/FS1/AOT 

Rossi, Frederick |., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Ruchti, James R., AF to Stuttgart 

Ryan, Mary A., Naples to Tegucigalpa 

Salvucci, Paula B., P to Valletta 

Sargent, Lloyd Benjamin, La Paz to 
Tegucigalpa 

Sasaki, Grace K., Yaounde to Kathmadu 

Savage, John R., Vienna to Addis Ababa 

Scherman, David A., Thessaloniki to NEA 

Schmidt, Barbara M., NATO to EUR 

Schmidt, Carl N., Saigon to EA 

Schrage, Barbara Jane, Kuala Lumpur to 
10/UNP 

Schunhoff, John F., 0/JOC to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Scott, Gerald W., 0/JOC to Tangier 

Scrignar, Doris M., Ouagadougou to Tripoli 

Searing, Richard C., EA to Beirut 

Sears, John W., ARA to Santo Domingo 

Seiberling, Harriet L., A/OC to Tokyo 

Sekel, George, Jr., Calcutta to NEA 

Shaw, Oliver C., Brussels to Asuncion 

Shumaker, Loch, Tehran to NEA/EX 

Simmons, Gerald E., Rio de Janeiro to Sao 
Paulo 

Sirokman, Irene, Tripoli to AF 

Smith, Judith G., Bangkok to A/OC/S 

Snyder, Jacob, Guadalajara to ARA 

Snyder, Royce W., Jr., Saigon to EA 

Spencer, Guy F., A/FBO to Mogadiscio 

Stammerman, Kenneth A., Tel Aviv to 
Manila 

Stepien, Louise M., Saigon to Belgrade 

Stever, Edward T., Bonn to Frankfurt 

Stewart, William Morgan, AID (Overseas) 
to PER/CMA/TRA 

Stoker, Wayde C., ARA to Brasilia _ 

Subwick, Erma J., Blantyre to Nicosia 

= Delores T., Rawalpindi to 


Sullivan, Kenneth P., Vienna to Bremen 
Swanson, Nils J., Tegucigalpa to S/S-S 
Swihart, James W., Jr., O/ JOC to Belize 
Takacs, Marilyn H., Seoul to Stockholm 
Taylor, Annetta L., Athens to NEA 
Taylor, Betty C., L to Hong Kong 

Taylor, Lawrence Palmer, O/JOC to Santo 


mingo 
Teasley, R. Bruce, Djakarta to Beirut 
Thompson, Richard E., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 


Thurman, J. Richard, Santiago to CU/AF 

Thurston, Patricia D., Kabul to La Paz 

Toro, Fred, O0/ JOC to Yaounde 

Trebbe, F. Donley, Bangkok to Oslo 

Tricinella, Mildred D., New Delhi to 
A/OC/P 


Trojanowski, Robert J., Tegucigalpa to Rio 
de Janeiro 
Tufano, Marie C., Seoul to EA/P 
Turrentine, Archelaus R., O/FSI/WC to 
EUR 
Udall, Elma, Stockholm to Bridgetown 
Vallese, Domonic, La Paz to Saigon 
Vandenbos, Dean S., New Delhi to Madras 
Verrier, Alfred J., Jr. A/OC/P to Frankfurt 
Wackerbarth, Paul H., 0/JOC to 
Barranquilla 
Wade, William D., O/FSI/LT to La Paz 
Walak, John A., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 
Wald, Royal J., SCI to Tehran 
Walker, James E., AID (Overseas) to Lyon 
Walsh, Ralph Claiborne, Nogales to 
Managua 
Ward, George F., Jr., 0/ JOC to Hamburg 
Warren, George J., ARA to Manila 
Warren, Louis B., Jr., AID (Overseas) to EA 
Watson, Alexander F., Brasilia to El 
Salvador 
Weaver, Elizabeth C., Caracas to ARA 
Weiss, Leonard, Bonn to EUR 
Westmoreland, James D., O/FSI/UT to 
AF/SN 
Wetzork, Harry J., 0/SCA to Buenos Aires 
——. Christine A., EUR to Warsaw 
Wilkes, William N., Jr., Manila to Kingston 
Williams, John E., E to Buenos Aires 
Williamson, Irving A., Jr., Tananarive to 
$/S-O 
Wilson, Edward, Karachi to Manila 
Wilson, Rita E., Djakarta to EA 
Woodcock, Mabel F., Dublin to Kingston 
Yannie, Frances E., Dakar to Rome 
Zamarrippa, Beatrice K., Tokyo to A/OCT 
Zambito, Frank Joseph, Jr., O/JOC to 
Panama City 
Zettel, Margaret, Djakarta to EA ; 
Zimmerman, Edwin H., Bangkok to Jidda 


RETIREMENTS 


Abell, Helen T., Oslo 

Baton, Douglas N., CU 

Lethco, Joseph W., A/ALS 
Montenegro, Daniel W., Madrid 
Myers, Floretta F., A/OC/S 

Ramsey, Katherine H., O0/SCA/SCS 
Saunders, William B., A/OPR/LS 
Stebbins, Henry E., AF 

Thomas, Percy E., J 

Steward; Jack, ARA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Allen, Dennis R., A/BF/FS 
Allen, Edward H., 0/JOC 
Andrews, Edmund L., ARA 
Anshultz, Kathryn Jane, EUR 
Austin, Granville S., INR/RNA 
Barnett, David H., Surabaya 
Baskett, Thomas R., ARA 
Bayerlein, Eleanor M., ARA 
Beardsley, Holly, NEA/INC 
Beckage, Paul, I1, Frankfurt 
Blais, Robert J., Tangier 
Bolduc, David J., OC 

Boles, Wesley D., E/ICD/FTD 
Bonin, Donald C., OC 

Brooks, Joseph W., OC 
Brunson, Gerald L., OC 
Buscher, Mary Beth, La Paz 
Carlisle, Charles R., D 
Carson, Carol A., Rome 
Clark, Mildred R., Nairobi 
Close, Arthur C., AF 

Collins, Kathryn M., Brussels | 
Dambrosio, Philomena G., Paris 
Dillon, Betty M., Berlin 
Donahue, Ma ‘Lou, 10 
Durbon, Mary nne, SCI 

East, Pressley D., O/MA 
Edgell, Donald G.,OC 
Farrell, John C., Guayaquil 
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Fischer, Cornelia, Vienna 
Foley, Janice L., Kinshasa 

Glov ak, thia H., Brusse!s 

Grotius, Richard W., OC 

Hannah, William Jose h, Tehran 
Hearing, Lois K., AR 

Hettinger, Robert Edward, Lubumbashi 
Jump, obert G., 

Kep er, Jean, Paris 

Kinner, Margaret A., ARA 

La Bat, Sharon Y., ARA/MGT 
Lamontagne, Edward i, 3 EUR 
Larsen, Louise, AF/SN 

Larson, Nancy Lou, PER/CAS 

Leckey, Thomas C., OC 

Lincoln, Beatrice Kathleen, A/OPR/GS 
Maksimowics, Geraldine E., Maseru 
Marsh, Elizabeth L., Pretoria 

McCarron, Charles A., O/SY/I 

Miller, Joan R., Frankfurt 

Miller, Winston D., Santo Domingo 
Minier, Frederick, OC 

Newman, Joseph K., Rome 

Ohringer, Frederic R., NEA 

O'Neal, Eugene L., OC 


























Poland, Donald Leroy, Colombo 
Poston, Donald F., Lima 
Presby, John P., AF 
Reichardt, Margaret A., Rome 
Reilly, Mary J., Kuala Lumpur 
Rhoads, Robert L., Monrovia 
Richard, John F., EA 
Ricketts, Max Vincent, om Bangkok 
Roperston, Ernest J., Jr., OC 

Rowe, Elizabeth, aenaee 

Ryan, Anna F., ARA 

Saumweber, Virginia C., AF/W 
Schuler, Raymond A., Saigon 
Sheets, Mary Lu, Panama City 
Shenk, George H., O/ JOC 

Shenuski, Joseph A., OC 

Sipes, Barbara F., ARA/ECP 
Speicher, Joseph W., Il, PER/PSD/AM 
Strong, Irma H., EUR/BMI 

Thomas, John N., INR/REA/PA 
Tighe, Charles J., Udorn 

Turner, Roger J. A., Santiago 

Van Vliet, Wanda S., EUR 

Weaver, Elizabeth C., ARA 

White, Elijah H., 0/SCA/VO 

Wilson, Nathaniel, Jr., E/OA/AVP 


PERSONNEL/Civil Service 


Pelissier, Gertrude A., Bangkok 
PROMOTIONS 
GS-16 
Neuman, Robert H., L/PM. 
GS-15 


Huberman, Benjamin, ACDA; —_— 
Albert T., A/FBO/BDC; Manzoli, Mary 
INR/RAR. 


GS-14 


Deary, William P., INR; Giffler, Lydia 
K., INR/RSF. 


GS-13 


Martus, Francis R., A/OPR/GS; O'Dowd, 
John J., O/SCA/PPT; Topalian, Elsie R., 
CU/BFS; Whitehead, Benny W., Jr., S/ 
— Williams, Frank M., Jr., A/FS/ACC/ 


GS-12 


Haynes, Alfred O., PO/PE; Petersen, 
Neal H., P/HO. 


GS-11 


Edwards, Athalene R., A/OPR/GS; Gon- 
zalez, Charlotte K., O/FM Hood, Row- 
ena E., S/SPR; Isaacs, Helen a A/OPR/ 
ST/T; Mosley, Ruth A, INR/ARD; Rober- 
son, Lois D., ARA/LA. 


GS-9 


Dulemba, Francis L., A/FS/ACC; Greg- 
on, Annie P., AF; Kaufman, Paul C., O/ 
SCA/PPT; Lewin, ‘Gail Ellen A/OPR/ADP; 
Rogers, Georgia ‘A, O/SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 


og arratt, Sybil N., E/IMA; Hall, Helen 
, INR/RSF; Hosier, Gertrude M., O/FSI; 

Norte Judith A., S/PC; Sopko, Mary 

Helen, EUR; Younes, Barbara A. , ACDA. 


GS-3 


Amburn, Mary S., P/EX; Birkner, Linda 
K., O/FSI; Hathaway, Christine P., EWR/ 
FBX; Johnson, Shirley U., A/OPR/ASD; 
Norris, Ma Ellen, SCI; Svrcek, Some 

A/S; alley, Robert Gary, O 
Wright, Dolores R., SCI. 


MARCH 1970 


GS-6 


Barnes, Laura T., SCI; Chase, Mary 
Louise, ACDA; Chavez, Pamela R., E/OT/ 
TA; Glenn, Sandra A., ARA/CAR; Hart, 
Rosemarie B., P/PS/PCD; Romer, Merle, 
10/EX; Schnarrs, Dorothy Alean, ACDA; 
Tucker, Marie H., CU/PDE/FS. 


GS-5 


Baker, haan. Jr., O/ SCA/PPT/AO; Bon- 
sell, Donna 0/SCA/VO; Brown, Mar- 
jorie P., CISCA/PPT Chaconas, Ann C.. 
0/SCA/PPT; Crockett, Diane M., A/OPR/ 
ST/T; Fenton, Sara J., CU/EA; Jones, 
Harriet C., INR/RSE/EE; Leps, Mary Ann, 
0/FS/ACC; Lockwood, Carolyn M., o/ 
SCA/VO; Long, Mava L., CU/NEA; Mc- 
Cants, _ M., E/CAB/REP; Munoz, 
Beatrice G., CU/PDE/SP; Nelson, Berna- 
dette C., O/SY/T; Prada, Simone M., O/ 
FSI; Richards, Carrol S., INR/RSE/FE; 
Sadlier, Lanice A, ARA/OAS; Sanford, 
Minnie B., A/OPR/PBR; Smith, Pauline 
W., O/SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-4 


Aguilera, Marymonica T., O/FSI/VTC; 
Blood, Joan A, O/SY/I; Burgess, Ann 
Cecelia, 0/SCA/VO/C; Carison, Beverl 

, O/ SCA/PPT; Fulmer, on A., O/ SY/E; 
Ficemen Airline, A/FS/ACC/AA ; Janes, 
Edith M., O/FSI/VTC; — Gloria T., 
P/MS/GP; Merchant, Carrie A., O/SCA/ 
vo; _—. Aileen V., 0/SCA/VO; Trot- 
ter, pt a ., O/SCA/VO; Uribe, Sylvia 
P/MS/B ; Watkins, Chiquita L., A/ 
ees Watson, Margaret A, INR/ 


GS-3 
Lamb, Karen L., O/FSI. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Acosta, Sharon A., 0/SCA/PPT 

Adams, Mae 0/SCA/PPT 

Alfos, Geneva H., P/HO 

Andrew, Veraneace Y., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Arrington, Sandra ae O/SCA/PPT 
Athos, Mary, 0/SCA/PPT 
Avinger, Betty Lee, 0/SCA/PPT 
Ayers, heemeer R., O/ SCA/PPT 
Bachelor, Helen D., O/SCA/PPT 


Barth, Selma R., O/SCA/PPT 
Bateman, Peter M., O/FSI! 
Bell, Patricia Louise, 0/SCA/PPT 
Bell, Patrica Yvonne, O/ SCA/PPT 
Bender, Linda Mae, O/SCA/PPT 
Billauer, Shirley B., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Bingham, Yvonne L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Blohm, Walter Buckman, O/SCA/PPT 
Boudin, Michelle Audra, O/SCA/PPT 
Boyd, Delores L., O/SCA/PPT 
Bradley, Ruth J., O/SCA/PPT 

Brice, Marie N. O/SCA/PPT 

Briner, Beth, O/ SCA/PPT 

Brown, Ruth, 0/SCA/PPT 

Buch, Max, 0/SCA/PPT 

Buchanan, Mary A. L., O/SCA/PPT 
Burlison, Margie Ann, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Callahan, Ann Marie, USUN 

Carroll, Alfred Q@., tll, O/SCA/PPT 
Caul, Michael F., 0/SCA/PPT 
Claxon, Valera Rae, O/SCA/PPT 
Cleage, Scott K., O0/SCA/PPT 
Cohen, Irma Sue, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Coleman, Joyce E., O0/SCA/PPT 
Collins, Catherine, O/ SCA/PPT 
Cook, Linda C., 0/SCA/PPT 

Cooper, Patricia A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Coram, Jarred D., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Courtney, Mary Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Dambowic, Shirley, O0/SCA/PPT 
Davis, Helen J., O/SCA/PPT 
Deguinzbourg, Victor S., O/SCA/PPT 
Derector, Richard Allen, O/SCA/PPT 
Dixon, Shirley A., E/OFP/FPD 
Dresser, Elizabeth A., O/SCA/PPT 
Emerich, William P., 0/SCA/PPT/AO 
Entwistle, Kristy Ann, O0/SCA/PPT 
Essex, William L., EUR/EX 

Ferrante, Robert T., 0/SCA/PPT 
Feyerherm, a A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Finas, Carolyn D., * baggy tt 
Finnegan, artha J , O/ SCA/ PPT 
Fitzgibbon, Frank H., 88) SCAI PPT 
Foley, Lillian M., O/ SCA/PPT 
Francis, Andrew. R., O/SCA/PPT 
Fritz, Nancy Se A/OPR/ PBR 

Galitz, Earl H., O/SCA/ PPT 

Geddie, Claudius W., O/SY/EX 
Goldring, Lenora M., "0/SCA/PPT 
Goldstein, Murray, OM/ SNS 

Good, Darnelia an O/SCA/ PPT 
Gordon, David, O/ SCA/ PPT 

Grimes, Meribyn Dixie S/S-EX 
Gurley, Patsy O/SY/PrS 

Guthals, Janet R., O/SCA/PPT 

Hart, Helen M., O/SCA/ PPT 

Hart, ane C., "REC/EMP 

Hartung, lizabeth J., O/ SCA/PPT 
—o Harriett L., "ACDA 

Howard, Beverly A., O/SCA/PPT 
Howard, Helena L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Howell, Melanie Diann, O/SCA/PPT 
Humphrey, Doris M., 0/SCA/PPT 


Hutton, Patricia S., 0/SCA/PPT 
James, Barbara INR/RAF/W 
Jenkins, Anthony C., ACDA 


Johnson, Janice L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Jean A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Lonnie _ 0/SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Mattie B., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Jones, Carolyn i: O/SCA/ PPT 
Kanas, Christine Anne, O/SCA/PPT 
Kapphahn, Theodora Jane, 0/SCA/PPT 
Kean, Deborah, 0/SCA/PPT 
Kerrin, Annie L. A., INR/REA/PA 
Klepack, Paul M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Korn, Evelyn M., "O/ SCA/PPT 
Kostick, Catherine 1., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Kedulis, John J., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Larson, Patricia ‘ie O/SCA/PPT 
Lipschitz, Lorraine, O/SCA/PPT 
Long, James A., O/SCA/PPT ° 
Lonon, Aundrea M., O0/SCA/SCS 
Matthew, Helen, 0/SCA/PPT 
McCabe, Dorothy N., 0/SCA/PPT 


















































































































































































































































































































































McCondichie, Cynthia E., O0/SCA/PPT 
McCrary, Rejean H., 0/SCA/PPT 
McGee, Irene S., 0/SCA/PPT 
McGinnis, Dona M., O/SCA/PPT 
McGown, Florence J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Melrose, Margaret Jean, O/SCA/PPT 
Meuly, Caroline L., O0/SCA/PPT 
Miller, William F., O0/SCA/PPT 
Mills, Alvin E., A/OPR/LS 

Mills, Leroy L., PER/REC/EMP 
Mitchell, Anna Maria, O/SCA/PPT 
Mitchell, Naomi C., O/SCA/PPT 
Montgomery, Frank, O/SCA/PPT 
Moore, June A., O/SCA/PPT 

Moya, Margarethaley S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Murphy, Eileen M., O/SCA/PPT 
Murphy, Robert F., 0/SCA/PPT 
Mychalejko, Donna, O/SCA/PPT 
Nelson, Cynthia, O/SCA/PPT 
Nicolet, Connie Jean, PER/EMP 
Obenstine, Robert L., A/OPR/ADP 
Odea, Mary M., CU/ MPP 

Oosthoek, Hebriena C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Patterson, Neatta Belle, P/PS/SCM 
Peacock, Gail F., 0/SCA/PPT 
Peets, Jacqueline, 0/SCA/PPT 
Pelaez, Dolores E., O/ SCA/PPT 
Peragine, Josephine, 0/SCA/PPT 
Perlberg, Linda N., O0/SCA/PPT 
Phillips, Marianne T., O0/SCA/PPT 
Pool, Rosanne, O/SCA/PPT 
Popivchak, Stephanie P., 0/SCA/PPT 
Rice, Etheleen, O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Robinson, Ruth W., A/FS/FSB 
Rodriguez, Ana F., O/FS! 

Roduit, Vincent M., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Rosen, Helen Joan, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Rynas, Stephen F., 0/SCA/PPT 

Saint Germain, Michelle A.,O0/SCA/PPT 
Santoro, Loretta M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Sapper, William A., Jr.,0/SCA/PPT 
Sawyer, Rosia B., O/SCA/PPT 
Schatz, Nancy A., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Schmid, Frances, O0/ SCA/PPT 
Schoeneweis, Regina M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Scott, Nellie M.,O/SCA/PPT 

Searle, William A. Jr., ACDA 

Sebert, Jamiss E.,O/SCA/PPT 
Shabel, Philip, O/ SCA/PPT 
Sherborne, Susan, O/ SCA/PPT 





Shorb, Yolanda E. ARA/CEN 

Silk, Mae, O/ SCA/PPT 

Simko, Martha Ann, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Simpson, Martha Lee, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Smith, Byron Albert, 0/ SCA/PPT 
Smith, Gladys B., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Sommers, Mary Zetta, O/SCA/PPT 
Sorensen, Linda Diane, O0/SCA/PPT 
Standish, Franklin E., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Stone, Deborah, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Swanson, Bernice Lillian, 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Tatum, Ruth H., O/SCA/PPT 

Truly, Germaine D., O/SCA/PPT 
Turner, Betty Lea, 0/ SCA/PPT 
Turner, Dorothea C. R., O0/SCA/PPT 
Vestal, Heliodora S., O/SCA/PPT 
Vito, Cynthia Kay, O/ SCA/PPT 
Walker, Michael P., O0/SCA/ PPT 
Walsh, Rita L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Washington, Judith W., O0/SCA/PPT 
Watson, Osborne, Jr., O/ SCA/PPT 
Weir, Edward P., 0/SCA/PPT 
Wilmore, Harlie M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Wilson, Cristina M., O0/SCA/ PPT 
Wilson, Etta M., E/OT/GCP 
Wilson, Philip E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Young, Jamie F., ACDA 

Zill, Anthony, O/ SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Clifford, Eleanor., A/OS to CU/UCS 
a S., PER/BEX to PER/REC/ 


Ellis, Harriet E., E to S/CPR 

Lincoln, Wilma J., PER/CMA/FS to O 

Printis, Antoinette M., E to NEA/RA 

Randolph, Vera R., A/FS to PER/PSD/PDS 

Robinson, Patsy |., INR to E/OFP/FFD 

Schley, Cynthia A. PER/BEX to PER/ 
REC/EMP 


Suchinsky, Allan E., A/OC/T to INR/RRD 
Ward, Everett B., 0/A&CP to A/OC/P 
— Bessie H., AjOPR/PBR to A/FS/ 


RETIREMENTS 
Weir, Arie M., A/OPR/ST/PB 


RESIGNATIONS 
Anderson, Karyn G., O/ SCA/PPT 


RECEIVES AWARD—Fraser Wilkins, at right, who is the Inspector General of 
the Foreign Service, presents a 35-year Length of Service Award to Kyle B. 
Mitchell, a Foreign Service Inspector, in the presence of Mrs. Mitchell. Mr. 


Mitchell recently inspected posts that are in six countries of Eastern Europe. 








Beard, Shirley J., A/OPR/GS 
Bell, Wilma A., NEA/RA 

Bishop, Dorothy R., PER/PSD/AM 
Cobb, Annette J., INR/REU/BING 
Coleman, Joyce E., O0/SCA/PPT 
Currie, Janet |., NEA/RA 

Duvall, Donald K., 0/SCA/PPT 
Eggenweiler, Holly Anne, CU/EX/FM 
Flakes, Curtis W., A/OPR/PBR 
Francis, Andrew R., O/SCA/PPT 
Friday, Darlene E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Greenhut, Frederic A., P/ HO 
Hallman, Arnita W., O/FSI 
Haliman, Brian S., O/FSI/VTC 
Humphrey, Doris M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Jellinghaus, Paula E., CU/AF 

ae Mary L., O/PA 

Little, Gwendolyn L., ACDA 
Martin, William, Jr., A/OC/T 
Miller, Caroline A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Quinones, Johnny R., O/FSI 
Randolph, Mary A., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Sabatini, Elena C., A/OPR/LS 
Salveson, Robert N., O/SCA/PPT 
Simpson, Roberta Ann, CU/EUR 
Smith, Dozey I., S/CPR 

Stevens, Georgia Ann M., DG/ADM/SSB 
Walker, Barbara, NEA 

Wong, Nan Jean, 10/OIC 


Recipients of Incentive 
Salary Increases Named 


Twenty Department employees 
were awarded high quality step in- 
creases recently. They are: 

Thelma M. Considine, SY; Kath- 
leen T. Kennedy, P; Margaret Moles- 
worth, ACDA; Evan T. Sage, 
ACDA,; Cecelia A. Skeen, PM; Doro- 
thy H. Proctor, BF; Anita S. Brown, 
BF; Carole W. Medeiros, OPR/LS; 
Alec G. Toumayan, OPR/LS; Rose 
M. Hoover, S; Charles G. Jack- 
son, Jr., S; Elijah Kelly, Jr., S; Es- 
ther B. Stevens, OC; Annie R. Mad- 
dux, SCA/PPT; Edward M. Ifft, 
ACDA; Velma S. Brown, S; Dallas 
D. Lloyd, INR; Warren F. Baugh, 
INR; Isabel B. Kulski, INR; and 
Edward A. Karnacki, CU. 

During the same period, merito- 
rious service increases were pre- 
sented to the following 25 employees: 

Helene E. Barcori, SY; Nancy B. 
Johnson, Quito; Bernard Nolan, 
Freetown; Wayne L. Cooper, AID/ 
CORDS; Frederick Z. Brown, AID/ 
CORDS; Geraldine L. Mosher, Bel- 
grade; Frances E. Yannie, Dakar; 
Lou N. Myers, BF; Ruth M. Lot- 
tridge, Belgrade; Allen W. Gullion, 
ACDA; Walter M. Notheis, Saigon; 
Robert Y. Hayashida, Saigon; Rob- 
ert C. Gratsch, Saigon; David L. 
Schiele, Saigon; Donald I. Colin, 
Saigon; Richard W. Bogosian, INR; 
Pierce K. Bullen; INR; James H. 
Cheatham, INR; Leon S. Fuerth, 
INR; John J. LaMassa, INR; Oscar 
J. Olson, INR; Edward L. Peck, 
INR; Richard L. Spells, U; Edith 
Thomas, INR; and James C. Todd. 
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The following list of current publica- 
tions on foreign affairs was compiled by 
the Library of the Department: 


Areas and Peoples 


ARIMA, Tatsuo. The Failure of Free- 
dom, a Portrait of Modern Japanese 
Intellectuals. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Pr., 1969. 296p. $10.00 

BRECHER, Michael. Political Leader- 
ship in India; an Analysis of Elite Atti- 
tudes. New York: Praeger, 1969. 193p. 
$12.00 

BURDETT, Winston. Encounter with 
the Middle East; an Intimate Report on 
What Lies Behind the Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict. New York: Atheneum, 1969. 384p. 
$10.00 

DODD, C. H. Politics and Government 
in Turkey. Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Pr., 
1969. 335p. $7.95 

FERNANDES, Florestan. The Negro 
in Brazilian Society. New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Pr., 1969. 489p. $12.50 

FISCHER-Galati, Stephen. Twentieth 
Century Rumania. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Pr., 1970. 280p. $7.50 

GREGORIAN, Vartan. The Emergence 
of Modern Afghanistan: Politics of Re- 
form and Modernization, 1880-1946. 
Stanford: Stanford Univ. Pr., 1969. 564p. 
$17.50 

HALLORAN, Richard. Japan: Images 
and Realities. New York: Knopf, 1969. 
28/p. $6.95 

HOPKINS, Harry. Egypt the Crucible: 
the Unfinished Revolution in the Arab 
World. Boston: Houghton, 1969. 553p. 
$10.00 

NAYLOR, Bernard. Accounts of Nine- 
teenth-Century South America; An Anno- 
tated Checklist of Works by British and 
United States Observers. New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr., 1969. 80p. $2.10 

NEWMAN, Peter C. A Nation Di- 
vided: Canada and the Coming of Pierre 
on New York: Knopf, 1969. 469p. 
7.95 

PFAFF, Richard H. Jerusalem; Key- 
stone of an Arab-Israeli Settlement. Wash- 
ington: Amer. Enterprise Inst. for Pub. 
Policy Res., 1969. 56p. $2.00 

QUANDT, William B. Revolution and 
Political Leadership: Algeria, 1954-1968. 
Cambridge: M.I.T. Pr., 1969. 313p. $8.95 

SHEEHAN, Michael K. Iran: the Im- 
pact of United States Interests and Poli- 
cies, 1941-1954. Brooklyn, N.Y.: T. Gaus 
Sons, 1969. 88p. $5.00 

SHIRER, William L. The Collapse of 
the Third Republic; An Inquiry into the 
Fall of France in 1940. New York: S.&S., 
1969. 1082p. $12.50 

ST. GEORGE, George. Siberia; the 
New Frontier. New York: McKay, 1969. 
374p. $7.95 

SUCHLICKI, Jaime. University Stu- 
dents and Revolution in Cuba, 1920-1968. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: Univ. of Miami Pr., 
1969. 177p. $6.95 . 

SWEET, Louise, ed. Peoples and Cul- 
tures of the Middle East. Vol. 1, Depth 
and Diversity. Vol. 2, Life in the Cities, 
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Towns and Countryside. New York: 
Doubleday, 1970. 2 Vol. $8.95 

THOMPSON, Virginia M. French 
West Africa. New York: Greenwood Pr., 
1969. 626p. $21.75 

TSATSOS, Jeanne. The Swords Fierce 
Edge: A Journal of the Occupation of 
Greece, 1941-1944. Translated from the 
Greek by Jean Demos. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt Univ. Pr., 1969. 131p. $5.00 

WERTH, Alexander. Russia: Hopes 
and Fears. New York: S.&S., 1969. 352p. 
$6.95 

WILKIE, James W. Revolution in 
Mexico; Years of Upheaval, 1910-1940. 
New York: Knopf, 1969. 300p. $4.50 


Biography 


ARON, Raymond. De Gaulle, Israel 
and the Jews. New York: Praeger, 1969. 
160p. $5.95 

DE TOLEDANO, Ralph. One Man 
Alone: Richard Nixon. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1969. 386p. $6.95 

DEVILLERS, Philippe. Mao. New 
York: Schocken, 1969. 317p. 1969. $5.95 

DEVLIN, Bernadette. The Price of My 
Soul. New York: Knopf, 1969. 224p. 
$5.95 

EHRMAN, John. The Younger Pitt: 
The Years of Acclaim. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1969. 710p. $14.95 

KATKOV, George. The Trial of Buk- 
harin. New York: Stein and Day, 1969. 
205p. $7.95 

PAPANDREOU, Andreas G. Man’s 
Freedom. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Pr., 1970. 80p. $4.00 


Diplomatic History 


BEAUFRE, Andre. The Suez Expedi- 
tion, 1956. Translated from the French 
by Richard Barry. New York: Praeger, 
1969. 254p. $7.00 

FALK, Richard A., ed. The Vietnam 
War and International Law, Vol. 2. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Pr., 
1969. $25.00 

FERRELL, Robert H. American Diplo- 
macy; a History. New York: Norton, 
1969. 930p. $9.50 

GOULD, James W. The United States 


and Malaysia. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Pr., 1969. 267p. $6.95 
LAFORE, Laurence. The End of 


Glory: An Interpretation of the Origins 
of World War II. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1970. 304p. $5.95 

WEINSTEIN, Franklin B. Indonesia 
Abandons Confirmation; Inquiry into the 
Functions of Indonesian Foreign Policy. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ., 1969. 94p. 
$3.00 

WOOD, John R. and Jean Serres. Dip- 
lomatic Ceremonial and Protocol. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr., 1970. 384p. 
$25.00 

WOODCOCK, George. The British in 
the Far East. New York: Atheneum, 
1969. 259p. $12.50 

WYNFRED, Joshua and Stephen P. 
Gibert. Arms for the Third World; 
Soviet Military Aid Diplomacy. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins, 1969. 184p. $7.00 


Issues and Aspects 


_ BALL, Mary M. The OAS in Transi- 
tion. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univ. Pr., 
1969. 712p. $19.50 

BECKER, Abraham S. Soviet National 
Income, 1958-1964; National Accounts of 
the USSR in the Seven Year Plan Period. 
Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Pr., 1969. 608p. 
$19.75 

BERLE, Adolph A. Power. New York: 
Harcourt, 1969. 603p. $10.00 

BLACK, Cyril E., ed. Future of the 
International Legal Order. Vol. 1, Trends 
and Patterns. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
Univ. Pr., 1969. $15.00 

EDEL, Matthew. Food Supply and In- 
flation in Latin America. New York: 
Praeger, 1969. 214p. $12.50 

FRANKEL, Charles. High on Foggy 
Bottom; an Outsider’s View of the Govern- 
ment. New York: Harper, 1969. 240p. 
$6.95 

GUEVARA, Ernesto. Che Guevara on 
Revolution; a Documentary Overview. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: Univ. of Miami Pr., 
1969. 225p. $7.95 

HERMANN, Charles F. Crisis in For- 
eign Policy: A Simulation Analysis. Pub- 
lished for the Center for International 
Studies, Princeton University. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs, 1969. 243p. $8.50 

HUGHES, Helen, ed. Foreign Invest- 
ment and Industrialization in Singapore. 
Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Pr., 1969. 
226p. $6.50 

LERNER, Daniel. Euratlantica: Chang- 
ing Perspectives of the European Elites. 
Cambridge: M.LT. Pr., 1969. 447p. 
$12.50 

LEWIS, Oscar. A Death in the Sanchez 
a New York: Random, 1969. 119p. 
4.95 

LIEBENSTEIN, Harvey. A Theory of 
Economic - Demographic Development. 
New York: Greenwood Pr., 1969. 204p. 
$13.75 

MADDISON, Angus. Economic Growth 
in Japan and the USSR. New York: 
Norton, 1969. 174p. $1.95 

McCARTHY, Richard D. The Ultimate 
Folly: War by Pestilence, Asphyxiation 
and Defoliation. New York: Knopf, 1969. 
176p. $5.95 

NELSON, Joan M. Migrants, Urban 
Poverty, and Instability in Developing 
Nations. Cambridge: Ctr. for Intl. Affairs, 
Harvard, 1969. 8ip. $2.25 

PERKINS, Dwight H. Agricultural 
Development in China, 1368-1968. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1969. 395p. $12.50 

RA’ANAN, Uri. The USSR Arms the 
Third World; Case Studies in Soviet 
Foreign Policy. Cambridge: M.I.T. Pr., 
1969. 256p. $10.00 

RADOSH, Ronald. American Labor 
and United States Foreign Policy. New 
York: Random, 1970. 480p. $10.00 

STABLER, Ernest. Education Since 
Ukuru; the Schools of Kenya. Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Pr., 1969. 
179p. $7.95 

TOBAIASSEN, Lief Kr. The Reluctant 
Door: The Right of Access to the United 
Nations. Washington, D.C.; Public Af- 
fairs Pr., 1969. 413p. $8.50 

UNITED NATIONS. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1967. New 
York: 1969. $3.50 

WRIGGINS, William H. The Ruler’s 
Imperative; Strategies for Political Sur- 
vival in Asia and Africa. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Pr., 1969. 275p. $10.00 
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ORDER PORM POR USE OF SUPT. DOCS 
To: Superintendent of Documents, a ie 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $..... .... (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWS LETTER. ($4.50 a year; $1.00 additional if mailed to a foreign 
address.) 








